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: 1 1 i . i '* < j(1 i^^ I urivlni 1 Vi jf ■ i I . ■ : >\ I , li. f r.r i 1 I 1 , i l> ,f r I'j'I'i n * if 1 ■»>• 4 

s)\ (fit' Njl"io(i/}| Socit'iy Uh IIh' i'^i^'v .f !'li*c<jli i , ./f,ich f 'ir.<-' . i ,n 'Mi'-s- 
r''..H.iffi fn.jri jqnrTinn -jn-J rol-ihHj fofHc,/.,. ' [i* wfir^K nn^: hf-^ii mi I h/ } ^ 
Irv.Mhitt; for (su':>Ofjri:M un luuCfilfH}, whicli is i urK''.'^! [/rMrndr 11/ f'y f\\r fi.iMi.Hi 
lrr^MMj|-.=^ of RdiiCdt i on , iJn i tod St%jh?:.. Mi ^[Wi r I mnii t . f fio^JH ^ ; dhrvi M ofi ^ ^ir. ! 
WtHi (CijrlTcK:!- ;ju, 400-70-Un / ^) . idio r)[)(nii;n' r^y f,ru'.si.Mi » rc in rjc. M)' 
finuo..,jr ily rufUu/l I hu (iULjiMoii^ policy, .;f' oiKk.i sufiR'f 1 1 .o o, i^ri'l^nHl 
ln*it I t ut'c) of rduC'itioru 

rt^t- □uth-.f^ wish fo tfwink f^orl^Iutt^i l^arno:-,, fkifoy (iiirfy, i • ir, ■oin*, 
rim LiMks jnU M..jry ^^ohrkompo^ for fheir fnu!ji)dck cv :'^ri! i . ' ' o^ om ^ 
'-M o.jfi'i of t^.^ uif'cjr, 'ind Jo CA)r7iuli, .kidy ['ffinoof^, .jfi'l . oh' j r^riol. fs 
i h' 'i I' rs . i . f>nf. ■ ' ^ m.jfUj'O r i f ti h t i Mn , 
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h>' ' Ml! ) i Mf- ;:i f ' ! ) ;rH 'M 1 / fj ■ ' ! ' I ; f ,r ;r, )' ] '^M' fi I ! f uv i ( 'W 
i i ■ . i f I' I u.| ■ f j = i!.;n t :f h jf 'I i J i f s ■ h J i r: J i i i Mj. ; I o i f f f r ofM l - . , ;tf^< r i ri' ) 

h t i 1 } i < = s t > ' i = j fM i / I * ' J I tjrj. ! 1 1 i riM M< ' ■ ' * t " f ^ ' M v« ^ 1 h ,k', , do ' ' i r h ^ 

if . i I • I ' ftf.ui a Mm i rir j fOi ( A' i \ f . . jf^ I i , I Mit I f'i i ! t , fih Hh n ' ! (j f JUf)*, J tjf i 11(1 i fl-= 

. I f' h ■ f 1 ' 'f I , fMtiv.ififi iri'! ^n.i[)in'] ']^^^lt^*''; [lofM^^)/, MiSMlviri'* c^-nfli^i ,ifi(| 

< M ' 'f"t n I ' . i f ; 1 1 ^ . H5 i i! t ( ■[ j I I y i. f'u) : > i . . i » t < a iij * • f t « r M v ) ~>y^ mmiu Mns l o f f1 iO 

f fi< y ^ ^ ' Mf '^]. in i - ] I ii [ L> u Miior '11 1 1). )'U - fur ^ i u rM * :i . 1 . hu) i ir; t r ijr; f [ c ri 
in '.N 1 iR 1 1 i J h^jrh'-r.i rof]t)f%l 1 ) c I .. .•*if"c^^HM m nifh ^.rnofi rt^fmii/'u] w richer ^ -lu- 
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. p [ I li V" [m )| , s I f .-/H'il I if ■ ( H 1 Mf i fi. ii I i i fM j I'M !h 'I h.il' i I ill i u- 

• 1,1 . I Hj-fi i- -f s i , I -n t if I i f I i (i'i .ihO I < ■ i [i f( w ( ^uri' -fs 1 . I f I pj'^ 'fl * '1 1 1'< N r f^- m - 
ij !i. hup-, n..iiti ul r 'fnf!it'f'.|,i M wr, if) th^*' \<<-.>\- s-if^*- -n-'. 
.,|.. tr>j.iv! pr-pMr-i? 111!' < hjsMLH.fii in .iijv.itu.M; r^Jvi^'W Km; fiih-i with I Im^ sh,- 
.>n f I n. hi.l I fr I - . 1 I .1 I i Of i .If id hni' J l ■ " i ^ , m ii / , M'- [' * . i I i , pi '•- 
. j;.! j I ,MM. < h-w. ^V"f , f;iM [1 ,1 I <■ w.r, HMV<;t*M! ih I luisc n.n !y wiw P-. 
p,; IrMi !M- fiM h-fttji-t ui vnu\\ i: . \ ^jv* ^ 'A tHJildinM t-hiir, 

jV.. M'liKMd ifV^ fl'M'd for ..nlKJMfi .l[;0[Jl pinprM^ liMhtlfl'l -tfltl I Uffl[ ' l ' f 0 I U r t . \^^- 

, ti-M-. ill -Ir.-. si/". fnoVs^rrvHii .iW^iy ffr*mr;hiss r^ncliulifMi .v^ Hu' hfim.H-y 

,Um.i .j,.,n,|,-. fMVu f^". lured M)0 fiP^J for r * -(j j rn* t .rt i i 'fi .icMviM.-. ciod f(;i 
fp.if-fi .i^iMii" [diy''.iL;.il rfiov< ^fiMMi I utwl i (i h^ti up t i uir. . 

Nij-,y ,^n ly WMf-P'. pi . 4K)ijiid(Hj .1 roffuinlir idinjl of hn|[] th*} [o(K:fu-r ■Mid 
stu.!..ni ... IfM-H' viows hdVi' qiv^Mi woy ,io s(hnoh, ond ^hh.; i I y iuiv*^ uvulvod 
n,] .J r.M- fHiM h.is h-^onio fiiuto Mf ,i fHcd, ■■i. .n Hum .J '.nr^viru ocoiihu 1 i on , 
M,. i^M. h.^r wfto .K I', .js o [unoiihil i)or^- in tfMininn '.judcntu to bo virtuoir; 
,^ jiv.^n wov h^ Mui pi ofussiofi.il wliL^ Mniul.ilnn ifvtor^osj ^md motivoltnn in 
h:def)tM .ifid fiolf>-> Idu'fn davoh)[) iir.inht iiilo nnd ^ on f fo i ovor tdKM r own bo- 

i ifne, : fi- fiKMol <-yhioi Im 1 I ^n . A\\)\H^r \ inn thr^ hnq of tr^rrks woro uuv- 
I^Hilud b> f^--- -.o.uhir phi luuo;dnoo. .^^fto-n bo^od < .n psychci 1 oq i cd I thcjuriet>. 
jrjj (hUV) hjn idcHilifiud fivu .uofi npfn udtdui.^ ; du I fiof^ i tar 1 un , pur7ni lU. i vo, 
..th,.ivfor h,t ic, -If^^^up [)rocnv^, .md or] oppn^dcfi bdSud an crOutlnq a por. 1 1 i ve 
.HO il ond orroMancjl climnh;. injrzo fkOoo ihol t ho hib^ Ihf^aa of those cip = 
ro.jcheb ur-o difforont but dQfnn:.iblo, and cnMr. for Hielr inte-;iMnrK 11 
. frue th^jt oven today moi.t workis on Mu:^ topic ore confined to tho bjg of 

,...,^.^.,^1, ^H'^/or ) lo^Mtofj h^^nphv/ ^h^^H=;r'v * but thnro are increasinq 



, . i(nn ; . ! .r ^ ^ n. r^".' :f ^ ' ■ ' 'f^'^' ' ' ' ' < r h - wl M, 

, „j Hh! Mf .q)[,y (1 J//, |0/B) liuvi- ijfMwn upon nui only ihus-' M):n^r..>-. hij 1 

,| /, 1 i h:}-.. i ut -> </fi chihl dt vt H c jpmon I '.ind sc i ^1 1 ' 1 1 i < ^ n , pcf-'u.ivj I 

..' . I . It;,, ♦ :fi>i rn.4)fjl h< > Mli, rinfj '/!fMui]\. ■-o.^Ih! [>'.ycfK ) I Oqy ii..pic^ ^UJch 

, h.^h^r jiip .11^1 'jf^^jp 'lynuiin I dud^^ frarii thobO varioLnN 'UM.irri-:.. will 

i. ]t iwn ij[)of In tlK' [irnsont [*'por, an wo I L 

= us^-d 1-^ .to[i ufhjccn[)t.)bln hohLivlor. Howuvor. onn idci t hn f \u com- 

;. p^ f-.^),t wiMlifi^r. on Ifu.^ topi^, rind bn^Ac In Hiis [m cu.mi I m I" i(;n well, 
; , tf- i)*j''d hi sti^oss prcivuf)}- ion ovor^ r -fnnd i n M (hi . Knowinq how to dQcj I wi|-h 
'.ij.^nl h.>hivi.r pr^>[H^^fns i 1 ffipor-hint, but Idin toachor skillb Ifmtappeor- 
I , , f,, sn-.^o'^^'. iri nhif^.iM i iKi Ih^' r I .i'^^f^nnf;i .ippcur in [)0 \\\oso involv- 

. : i., p j iiifi i li I, j.ifii/inM, fr.i I n t^j i ;i I nn n loarninrj nnvironnuMit thai rnnx- 

i-^i/.;-, lijd.Mif MippiMomonf in prorjuc^tivo r.]cf\y\t\QS aiii.l ttuis minimizns tho 
• to d.Ml with iHV)hl'.ms in llic f i r^s I' pinru (Kounin, 1070). Thlii. \H?\n\ is 
,t,......d not ^>fily In ^.uurcu:. td-uit dddrc-.^ cla^^-^woom rTkifidgomeni com[3ruhGni, i va- 

i ^. ^^\x)i\ r', fjfAjphy, 1977, I^WB), buf a I in sources concernod primarily 
,viff, f^r.[..)ridirp': b, si udunt probloms (Onrdun, 1974). The samo or i en1 at Ion 
.v'M (nMd'^nt- in tbi'* [-tpor, wbnrn |)ro-nctivo teactier planninq^and decision 
ffn;ir-.ud on s-ttinn u[> ^1 functMonnl physicol onv 1 ronment , matching cur- 
{i.;ulufn ond instrucrion fo studeni noods .nui intnre-sis, and establishing of- 
tiriont routine, for handMnii ovorvd.iy classroom housekeeping and logistics 
:,rohlemv, will br^ sTresind over rnottiodb of dealing with disruptive misbehavior. 
In uhorf, a primary theme bfe^re is that of creating and maintaining n classroom 
afmf.)sphoro conducive to learnlnq. 

Another major theme will stress thri personal characteristics of the 



i', (Ml My Wn^ory frr:.iu\\r\) on h-fri..i i i fiiuilMliliM n\)\n>.ii h . 

h,,iVM ifiip I ions fur I (.)uir! f(Mfi,iqufn(;ir| (i.^'jud Mfupfiy, WU / I'^/i)), i^'il 

n..:.ily bMt.iu^.o both ^.yL.tontat iw iNr.<.'ufih frcmi ,i v-jri^jty of ^..ourcuL. ofid common 
• Mt - vif ^ii-jijusi- lIuU^ ttic! p^M■:A)n. I c:tKirK:t(?ri'MirL. of i-nrhnrs will 

^hMfi'ily =.]ff-:-t tho buccfjiK. tfiuy hiyu wiih p,irt ictj I jf^ | ochn i quos . rLiric:her<.. 
whu Jr-.i Kjuol rrvjtialb Jtul who cu^^^ ^.killed in i ntfurpuf-.an.j I ra I i onsh i prob- 
,ihly will i^ucccHuJ with any feanonnbly r;onni^^^^ni s^^t of tnchniqun^ thnt suitts 
inufn, bui lu.iLhur-i who luck those impoflunt pur^nd! qudMties probably will 
ruvo (jifficulty no matter whnr toc:nniquos thoy try. Tfius, the pruparai ion 
uf d sucCQs^iful clatisroorn rnanaqer m^y involve shaping of personal charactQr- 
i^rfic:^ in .lijdition to trciininq tqjn-ifir t^killb. 

A third theme running thronqhout the paper will bu the Implicit refer- 
ence to a port icu I dr sottinq: the trdd i i 1 ofia I , I f -cnirfa i ned classroonu 
Thif. is still the most comrrion settlnq for instruction, and the owe that has 
beoh the focus of most research. Also, classroom management Is easlost 
to chnracteri^o and discus^:^ in reference to a single tc her interacting 
with a stable qroup of srudents within stable on v i ronrDont , "o far as U 
known, the ^^ame principles that apply in the self-contained classroom also 
^pply elsewhere, but adaptations to accanimodatn the differencns would have to 
be nude when aurlyinn them to other settings. This is an assumption, of 
cour':ie; there Is practically no research (alfhough there is unsystematic ex- 
peri once-based advice) on manaqemont in non-traditional settings. A few 
studios have been conducted, and their findings have been included in the 
paper where relevant. However, for the most part, the self-contained classy 
room ,.etting is assumed. Implicitly in this paper and appropriate adaptations 



Miij,! t>.' f!M«h' ifi .)[jplyln*i tin; nhhis *.'hinwh*M • 

Wu now tuf!) It' t lu J tupicL. d t hdnd, bQs i i nii i rin wi Hi di ".c uib' .i' 50 r^f ^ hnr- 
ii, t l 'IM b M of .jtujufi./, fnucfiar:^ nfuj I aacii 1 fif]-- I onrn i iwj ^^hiu^lc)^r. [\hi\ 
:.M'fn irrii)ufi int fur [)liK:irirj clno^^room nifHiayamGn t in |)or3pQu1 i vo . [Iii^j v/ i I I 
[>r^ foMowod by miiforlfil on organ I ?f i ny tin effoctivij IcKarnirKj envl ronrnun 1 . 
v^fp ?r! jhM [)nw(]nlivo ."inpoct*^ of chriyroom m-inofjornnnt will [xj i^tros^-'Kl ( Sc^c- 
ti^iriL. Ill jnd ;V). tindlly^.wo will turn ciftuntion fjur b i lil eri ( b I udun 1^ in i 
bnhrivior and GUcigebt lon:^ for coping with it (Section?^ VI and VM), 

n H ) ;?tudurrf Rg o 

f^u i 1 1 i r. f o any concaplion of clcj:^isroum manaqurrian h arc nolionG obout lie- 
:if'ihb.:^ or vipproprM.j fr* ijlijdonl bcdias/icT . fakun tocjothc^r, tho^r^ cfjnDliluk} 
vvhjf can bo callud fhc p t u i j on t nj I 0 . hlomnnts common to difforont concept 
\ u:)nr, of f ho Btudonl" rolu inclucJ^j^ (]) riia^tery of bai^ic ^ikr lltj, (2) dL^vHlop^ 
ffon t of irrforobi in and knowlodqu abouf fho qroat var I'Vly of topics included 
in liio formal curfMculum, and (3) par I a c i pat I c^n ^ ut^ually a mombor of o 
ar^jup, in J broad range of oxporioncfi:^ tiiat aro nof part of the formal cur^ 
r"{("ijlufn but d^n trad i f i c;)na I an (J of fori va I uod i ri 'ichools as wo know them. 
Soffo of tha Iri'^fi^r exf)or i f^ncos do not havn important i nstrajof iona I or nofo a I 
i f i orirj I qoa I b , but are inclufiod becauso thoy aro con^Idurod nocos^ary for 
. ^'fficinfvf institutional functioninn (faking roll, for oxarnplo)* Mont, fiow^ 
ov-M j aro desigf)od to support fho progrvim of instruction (field fr ips^ varl-- 
uua QKf racur r i cu I ar activities) or to devolop qualitioij bel ievod importanf , 
for citizyns in socioty at large (pliyiical education, the plodge of alloc}ianco 



:.,.'Jv..; hi. jffiifi'h Ji.j.hii^ v., Mi^.;rjv«'f/ i'MUiifni, lor [---;h^|w:uf rM^ul urn v.. 
i M^j i V i .111:] I i i rr. t'f ijc t ion ) , hul ly|Mt..j|ly Wn.'^/ invulvcj only d I f f u r'j^Hit In 

no'jr.M- nf !,'ffi()[hr. I l^i^^l^M^ Mkin fh-rniinu, ^.hrirp oofi h%.j-, I . In prucMco, cor- 
t.iin */ufnf?K.M) I nrH'nl ^) uro filr^t M'vnh I h In IImj udt^n t irri[j|iuit Hi uci I 

niiny torfn^. of o I ornun f-ci fy inbfiu^Mon, 

Mjny of 1hO:^o common i^\nmni][r> waro idontiflod t-/ Jockiion (h'^^^B): Mucfi 
f ..--jiffh-n luf) of acMvily, r*;s}fM.Jion of pfiy-Icil fTiovom<}n t' , and nuborclin- 
jtiufi of individudi i\u^,\n^u to tip; perbonul duthority of tho torioher ^ind tlio 

f)(]r'oonol l)ur of f^on quliu ruulroctivo bcfiool nnd cUJS-.roam f^uloti* Uiu 
riil":. nro intundod to fnoviiio ft.M ,Jii (H^dorly ond riKJijonobly i^at i ^ f^^ictory 
qr(UJ(^ liviF)^} oxpuriuncti williln <)n i n^. t i t ut i ono I ^^ottint], m6 typically thoy 
jfo neccruiary .ind roUilivnly ^}ffMr;fivfi iri .u; cnrnp I i sh i nrj this, fiowevor, thoy 
,jM /it pri^-^' hidt i !^ fHmilinf to ,j|l of us wfio h.JvQ oKporiuncQd it but U 
wL'f^rh consi deri ng ok[) I ici 1 1 y. 

The not offocf 1^^ tho impo^nfion of -in unnoturdl nnd restrictive onviron- 
monf upon sfudents. Much tje^hdvior thnt in conBidorod ndfurdl and □pproprlata 
nUawhere is forbidden af school (Poiutorous I k drid play), and many other 
thinns can Do done only af spec i fled time5 and accord inn to specified meth^ 
odi^ (food and refreshment, use of the toilet, responding to Individual needs 
-nJ dGSires). There is tho demand for sustained attention to lessons and 
academic tasks, with concomitant inhibition or restriction of behavior that 
is appropriate in other contexts, f-inally, all of this goes on in a contin^ 
u^jIIv public setting, whera any nofabin e-poriencos of Individuals typically 

ii 
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,M i i . 'y I liM t • hi 'f >)n<\ u ( \\i -r" si I . Wi; I I . 

^1 I ! u; .} I i - , { i i , [ I ;ii , < j I I i U(h 'II I . , f -^MMlrl h/s', M (■ , Of M Uiri I ' i I y . 

! h. 'f . ' f . if". ■ , it s.'Mifts ^fi-.int .If 'pr o,ir.;h ^ . hr.M-urjfn rn. in*!^ inrnno l willi .j kifiij 

■M , t . I /iM-fM- f i 1 .ifMly .! i iivns I f i riii ()[-fjpoucfl cIriSM'Hjfn rule;', r^r^ irhKL i» ' 
f^.-,{ i.u^nni qii- . wifh ,ifi *.?yu h.iw.ii^d; (1) wh-il UHJy ^ir'c do:, i c]fi(.ul i<. /\u\u\) \ \ ' A) , 

n.iv','. Ct^rf.iin p rjL f i cr's c.in bo \>aiU] i ruipp ropr i -ita for^ ulnio^t r3ny 
. I i-,f-.:H,f.i h'^* :ii!s»' hu'Y 'i^s i)n\: '.oi mis jij^^lifind by nny w- ; r I [iwfi i I (■ fiou 1 (rec^uir-^ 
jfj; ,1 ;i,.n^ f^- f^'riiin >)P-.,m) sitfU Y ■.IjMnr , i h ri M tirnos tin U:n^5 spoknn to by the 
j.-.ji-nor) *^r' [MH..,ius*j jny per J ( i vo oftnci'^ i liuy mciy fuivt^ ^ire I i ku I y lu be ou 1 - 
y^M^iPiMl :;y ruM|.ilivu uffoci'L. {\:i(jr-,\ ':>\nuf cju t [km i h.)r i nn and punitive techniques). ^ 

[[^AJ ImJ iU -LLg t^^-^jQ ^- i*^' addition to Guch cons! dorat ions about managing 
sI'M'^nfs ifi 'i'"n*Me]j^ knowlodn^^ dhout individunl cjlfforonces can be drawn upon 
rfMt'*' d i ■ • M nc t i ons nmcniq pnr f i cii 1 ^^r typns of ^tudont^j, nnd thoso distinc-^ 
. fiMV f).tv*' iffip I i(Sj i ions fur f ju.i I I f y i ruj tjfjner I p re^^cr i p t i ons about class- 
room rn.ifiorj(^morri . Difforoncu^. In ago^ sex, and ethnicity come readily to 
mind, Hnnq with n r]ri;nt many i nci i v 1 d ua 1 difference variables such as matur- 
ilv }nd rus[ioni, i [li ! M y , If nnythinfj^ tfio^U) variables probably come to mind too 
r^Mdily, alonc) with differonlial pr^e^cro pt ions presented In overly polarized and 
'joMnra I i ?0(1 way^ (as in discussions of the needs of boys vs, t] ris or black 
students vs. white students). Actually, there Is remarkably little evidence sup-^ 
porfinn the differential effectiveness of differont techniques for different groups. 
^r\tnr^ dea I I nq with these topics rarely cite scientific evidenc>;:: "-n i. port 
their recommendo t i ons , and even the recommendations themselves typloally In-- 
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volve relatively minor qualifications of major themes rather than the pre-' 
script ion of one clear-cut kind of treatment for one group and a very dif= . 
ferent treatment for another group. Even so, certain group and individual 
differences among students do seem important enough to be kept In mind by 
teachers tryincj to optimize their management of particular classes* 

For example, well established se^ differences (Maccoby & Jauklln, 1974) 
indicate that boys are more physically active than girls, at least during the 
childhood years, so that tight restrictions on physical movement are more 
difficult tor fhem. Also, a combination of sustaified altentlon and physical 
imrrobi I Ity is especial ly di f f icul t for younger chl Idren to maintain, relative 
to older students. These student differences are well known, but what are 
their impMcati.ons for classroom management? This question is not so easy 
to , answer. 

Clearly, they do not imply that no physical restrictions should be placed 
on certain students. Some will find physical restrictions more difficult to 
adjust to than other*^, but thiey can adjust to them. Before specifying Im- 
plications, one wouiji have to answer such questions as the following: (1) 
Is the general instructional model proposed for use with the classroom in 
question appropriate for the i.lutinnts In It? If so, what kinds of physical 
restrictions on students really soom 1o bo nocessary? (The term "least re- 
frlctive env I ronmont , proisently ui^ed ifi i^efuroncu to optimal placement of 
students with diagnosed disabilities, .win bo considered profitably with re- 
^[HK-:t fo normal sfudonts, w^'M. Ifi vimv of the negative de effocts of 
-.restrictions on studf^nl'^^, if sn^Jnis i^ivisnrud) I n jo conclude that such restrlc-- 
lions should be mInimli:od, and .ksjj) f/cj to specific situations where they arc 
f^equired.) {2) Is llioru nKMt? Muin i/iti w.jy llhsl llui t.jiiH^ uffutj v:an bu ji.:i.um" 
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plished/ (Where this is true, it is rodsonabie to provide choice opportun- 
ities so that students can us© the method that is rost acceptable to thernj 
(5) Have the reasons for restrictions been made clear to the students? (This 
is important botfi for developing their understanding and for helping them to 
jccupf the reu ^r i ct I ons , ) 

Unco restrictions arc minimized, there still may be certain students 
(nspecially younger students and boys, but not necessarily so) who still have 
ciifficuHy adjusting to them. Where this is the case, can the teacher think 
of wjys to ease this adjustment? (Classroom activities cem be scheduled so 
that jiariods of sustained concentration are required when the students seem 
most able to handle them, and so that recess and other times fof^ vigorous 
acfivlty occur when students are most likely to benefit from them. In addi-^ 
tion, individual students who seem to need more physical activity can be gl-- 
von opportunities to get it in a groat many ways that still accomplish in-- 
strutfi^Mial noal^ or at least do not conflict with them.) 

Thu ar\]umont a^. prosontod so far n^y be summarized as follows. The stu- 
donf rule absoclated with the i rist I tut iona M zed instruction of large, age 
qraded groups imposos an artificial and restrictive environment upon students, 
c:omparud l^o the environments fhoy t'xporience af home and at play. Enforce^ 
ffioni of fhei>c demands can bo time consuming and frustrating for feacherSj and 
c.jn rosulf in a oroat many adjustment [problems for students in genoral and 
carf.nn sfudonts In particular, ThiM^eforo, It Is Important to minimize these 
protnoms, alcMH] wiffi fliu side uifoci^^ lliaf accompany 1hem, ^uch .v:, the de^ 
vMopmfMvf of nonativn attitudes towa[%1 teachurs. and schooling, Kor a <ti vari 
. h:r.-.r\.H wn, i1io optimal c I assi-Qom manacugmont anpr O a ch i s tl ia_meJ1lO_ Lei^^ 
I i^AhHu^ tho Jos ! rod_l pa rn J ng pn vi rpnrrKHi Li^lUifL Almu^UtSnaaiisJ^^ 
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f e we t re s t rictions upon t h e te acher a n d t he stu d en f s . 

Within thisi general procedures need to be adapted to groups and indi- 
vidu.ils. Younger students and boys in particular will benefit not only from 
oppor^tun i t i es for physical movement but also from opportunities to physically 
manipuK'^te concrete stimuli. All student^ will benefit from having the rea^ 
sons for rules eKplalned to them carefully, but especially students who do 
not typically get these kinds of explanations at home* Developing qualities 
like independence and responsibility In self care Is an Important 
management goal for all students, but especially for immature and dependent 
trfudents. 

Social scientists have i-denti fieri many characteristics that vary across 
grouph or cultures. These are sometimes pictured as having Implications for 
classroom management, although the presumed Implications are seldom spelled 
uuf. Often they involve greater tolerance for non^sanct loned behavior by stu- 
dents whose cultural backgrounds or experiences make adjustment to the student 
role especially difficult for them. For example, middle-class teachers ac-- 
customed to forbidding violence In connocMon with conflicts and forbidding 
language that they consider to be obscene tend to become noticeably more tol- 
eranf- of these behavfors If they are assigned to work with lower class stu-- 
dents, presumably Iri deference to local rrores (Weiss & Weiss, 1975). 

Also, teachors In these situations nnod to be especially sensitive about 
fhe ciangur of worsuning uxislMng conflicts between themselves and their s1u^ 
>!t'fifu. Nk^nitor rolo':- should bo confinnd to those that will not place students 
in com Met with the peer group, and tippo I ntments to peer^ leadership positions 
will f^egulre the involvement or at least the support of the existing peer 
luader^ (Roberts, 1970; RIossman, 1962). 

ERIC 
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Another example concerns student nonverbal behavior during disciplinary 
contacts. I^iddle=class teachers typically expect students to maintain eye 
contact with them at these times, as a sign of both attention and respect. 
However, individuals in certain minority groups are taught to avert their 
oyes in such situations. For tfiese individuals, maintaining ey^ contact may 
even connote defiance rath|r 'than respectful attention. Obviously, It Is im- 
portant" for taachers working with such individuals to be aware of these cult- 
ural differences so as to be able to interpret the i r students^ behavior correctly and 
respond to it appropriatel y» More general Ly, It seems important for teachers 
of any backqround and in any setting to be open-minded and tolerant in deal^ 
ing with students who come from very different social or cultural backgrounds, s 

This does not necessarily mean catering to student preferences or rm- 
Inforcing their expectations, however. Low SES children are accustomed to author- 
itarian treatment and even brutality, but this Is not what they need from 
their teachers. If anything, such students have a greater need for teacher 
acceptance and warmth (Brophy & Evertson, 1976), In the case of minority 
qroup students who are alienated from school learning and discriminated against 
by the majority of the student body, successful teaching Involves a combination 
of warmth and determination In demanding achievement efforts and enforcing 
conduct limits (Klelnfeld, 1975). More generally, the overall goals of 
cljssroom management for various catonorles of spocial students will be the 
same as they are for more typical studunib, alfhougli the specific meffiods used 
to accomplish thusa goals may diffnr somewfiat (d i stract i b I e students may need 
!f.fiidy carrehs or other quiet places to work; very slow studonts may need spo- 
cial tutor i no and opportunities to net more frequent and personal fiolp from 
toucher; poor workers may nood contracts or other approaches lhat p(^ovIde 




I.; 

d record of progress, break tasks Into smaller segments, and/or provide for 
i nd i vi dua I i .^ed re i n f nrc€n"m^nt ) , 

Studont behavior p roblems . Most of the bohavior "problems'' that 
*d^chr^-i de-l vvitn Involve essentially trivial matters such as loud talkinn, 
uiiaurhori zed ioisy movements, or other disruptions of the classroom learning 
unviroiimpnt. As noted previously, much of this behavior is considered normal 
>HKi appropriate outside of the classroom. Even in the classroom, it is ob^ 
jocHonable not because there Is anything inherently wrong with it, but be^ 
i jube It is incompatible with teaching and learning efforts, at least within 
the instruci tonal model being used. The general principles of classroom 
management discussed so far refer primarily to this level of problem. 

In addition, there are the rrore enduring and serious problems presented 
by -.tudants with physical, mental, or behavioral disorders* The problems of 
i:^\t't^pt ! ona I students with physical or mental handicaps are not treated sp6- 
■ ificdlly here. However, we do Include coping with students' behavior dis-- 
nrdorij os part of the task of classroom manaqement for the ordinary teacher, 

ADDut oruj scliool child in 10 has mc^derafe l=o severe adjustment problems, 
ifhi the- rate climbs to three in 10 If mild problems are included (Clarizlo 
■icCoy , K^76), About three boys for every girl have mc^derate to severe 
..f\t:le^n^ so fhat ihe rate is about \5% for boys and for \]\r\'u Atioui two^ 
r^irdv M' thei::0 childhood disturbances are related to specific external stress 
ra^ t»M:. and likely to show significant improvement a year of^ iwct talur^ t^von 
^ith^njt prcMDssional freaimenr (Clarizlo ^ McCoy, 1976; fNutter, 1075). 

ft'w. of ffiG disturbed ^rtudents thai loaciier^s must deal with carry sped*- 
ti :^:>vchlair ic diaqnoses, and surli labeh^ are not irf much rolevance to teach^ 
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ero In any case. In deciding whethor and how to respond to behavior problBms, 
todcher^ consider such variables as thQ identity of the students Involved, tha 
likelihood of the problem pntering out vs. continuing or escalating, t ho np- 
emotioncil ^tate of the student (which vo^^ie!, dally), tho tinio or / ^rf 
wfiuhhcr fhe Gtudent^b cictions seem to Intontional and deliberjie or wot, 
:v\d the probable GonsequoncoD of tho contemplated teacher buhnvlor. 

Nbny toacher:^ will i:.tr(ka i^aclt bnrgainn with persistent off candors, nn ni-= 
mizinq oducational demands and i^ven intoracllons wiih them in return for a de- 
grue of compliance ( Ha rgred ves , Halter, A Mel lor, 1973). Ihis tactic cnn 
backfire, howevur. Often, teachers will ru^f intervene with Such students when 
their misbehavior is relatively mild, but then they will overreact negatively 
wfiun they do intervene, thus feeding iirro the students- perceptions that the 
teacher is picking on them. Also, avc^' ' mco will minimize the teacher^s op=^ 
portunities to provide encouragement, suppor t, and positive feedback at times 
whon these students are behavlnq dpprx^pr i ate I y , Tliese ure examples of a more 
general principle: indirect mothocJs that try to avoid dealing with problems 
or protend that ^hey do no1 exist ara inoiu likely to reinforce Uian to ex- 
tifKJuish the problem behavior (This point will be expanded Inter in 1 ho paper). 

Teachers with the willingness and skills to do so can play important roles 
in holpinq their disturbed students to in)[)rove their general personal adjust- 
ments, in addition to helping them co[)e with the demands of the sfudent role. 
Fhi^^ can be difficult. In addition to disfupMnq the class for the usual i-aa- 
'jon-,. disturbed studiwifs may lack self control, be agnresslve loward tiieir 
p'^M^s and defiant toward the teaciiur, or may intjulge In lying, sfoulinq, and 
•'fhe^ anfi-sorial behaviors. Of hers arc not disruptive injf cause concern be- 
cause of passivity, withdrawl, Inhibifion, or (iistur^bed concepts of self, 
ieachers froquofilly must be mti) tolorarrt of t fio Inpsos of those individuals 



with respect to their kQeping claSL^room rules, and In oduition, they often 
will need to spand □ gro^f dejl of tlrne working with them individual iy. 

Livofi so, the yenerdl principles of ciaGsroom managemtint to be discussed here 
r.old for di^^hirbod ^tudent^^ jusf aK^'thoy do for other studonts. As always, 
fhoro rust btj ifidividuril variation'^ on the main therneu, but there Is no need 
for leacheru to have one set of tochnlques for ^*d i sturbed** students md an- 
Mh.»^^ uof for *^normal*' ntudonts (Kounin & ObradovICj 1968), 



lytudo nt oxpoctations of toachers . Managing a classroom well is consid- 
orod part of the essence of effective teaching at all levels. This v iew Is 
uAjally held by teachers, teacher educators, and school administrators, and it 
is supported by research indicating that teachers who are good classroom managers 
djso tend to produce more learning (Brophy & Evertson, i?16; Good & Brophy, 1977; 
F^usonshine A Berliner, 1978; Good & Grouws, 1975; McDonald & Elias, 1976), 

In addition, students expect teachers to manage their classroom effec= 
tivuly, jfuJ Ihciy btf>)ss tfiis uxpectation In dovoloping general atlltudos In- 
war^d and ovaluations of the teachers they see, This conclusion is commoily 
.!t'VtHnf)^:d from casual observation In classrooms, and it Is supporlud by a 
study by Nash (1^76), involving systomafic Interviewinq of school childr^eru 
Nvrdi found six main rhomos in Ihu responses of British SlJidoI children 
jLH.HJt fhnir attitudos and expectations concerning foachur^s : (1) koc^f)L* urdor 
(..tri.:f rahher ttian sofi, punishes if necessarv ) ; (2 ) teaches yon (kiM)[v. yuu 
bijsy);(^) explains (can bo underslood, gives lie I p if you neod lt);(d) in- 
t.^f.-stina (provides variety, not i^or i na ) ; fair ( cons i s1 cm I , duos wai (Hay 

favorifes or pick on anyorio); aful (h ) frMerully (Kind or nice, f ti I ks o^^ntly 
iMthnr than shcMils, can laugh wtu^i ap[M opf r 1 1 <0 , hidt ♦ lu^l unly pri^fur 

J, 9 
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thiii. kinu of todcher but expect teachers to bu this way and tend not to go 
-•ioncj witri them or like thom if thoy are nor. Studonts sou thomselves as 
havinfj mostly n passive rolo in ronard to organizing and running the class* 
^\>3rT), but tn(»y oxpect toachors to bo *:ictivo in doing so, and thoy hold 11" 
.ijjii it fhom If thuy jro not, 

Inifioul ctiilJrun in the Unitod Slatus might bo oxpoctod to place a little 
It on tfu) authority i\c]urv asfuu/t^i of tho teactier role, bocciuso of 

i! M f t*f on * >s botwoon thn oducjfinnul tr^aditionr in the two countrios. Even ^^o, 
ih'^ t'Xf4H: I f I orr-i of ':3tiJti^Hits lii tht; llnitnd Istdhos ore probably Gimiljir to 
th. 1 f Mirul hy U:y\h in ['njland. Thiu would Includo tho r^ccogn i t i on ifiDt fhc 
ti}/!cnor is or should bo Itio authority figure in the classroom and therefore 
^Wiould pitiy fhat rolu. Tho implicriiion i^oom^ to be that tnachor*- who try to 
jvoicl ■iot^tlnc] limits and imposing necessary structure will find that this 
poliL.y backfiru^^, re^^ultinq not only in classroofii managemervf problems but al^ 
!^o in diminisfiOd stuilent r^t'upuct and I i king* 

I tV K^ioj Character i st i 

Toaofior!*- !iuct:oss in tfuinaging ^ Inssrooms will bo detormined not only by 
thiMr skills vind toclin i guiis , but" also t>y their poisonal gualihio!. ,jnd ttie 
^*ft«H:fs tfitVH^ gualitlos havo ufH3n shjcjiMi^s, Tonchors Df^o ivot^o likely to bo 
^surt's^.ful lo till' t^xlLMrt thcH t hu I r shidofils I I ku ond res[u?cl thoni, and thus 
afo oagtM^ to (Of^piMMte with Ihom. itie rsH a t ionsti If^s bntwnc^n various teachor 
ptM'.onal aftr ibutes aful siji;oess In rlassfocnii managLimonI have never been In-- 
vi'.tigattsi sy s t enia t I ca I I y , but ii'lovant inf«w^e[u:ou can t)i^ ilfMwn from the ro-^ 
■Milt^. of studies of sfutlefrt aftitudes loward toaoluM^s, sucfi as \\v^ study hy 
Na'.f^ di'scribgd vibnvts from i fi f of^ina t i on ivi the attriljulos of I nd i v i dUii I s who 
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aro effective models (Bandura, 1969), and from information on the attributes 

of individuals who are effective parents (Brophy, 1977). 

First, it seems helpful if teachers are liked by their students, Charac^ 

ferl^tlcs that are important here are the same ones important for making any 

4 

ifidiviJudl wull liked! a cheerful dispoHltion, friendliness, emotional ma- 
turltyi sincerity, trustworthiness, and many other qualities associated with 
qenerjl mental health and persona! adjustment* There is not much to say about 
such qiJalities other than to note that they are extremely Important, even 
thouah they are usually considered beyond the scope of teacher education pro- 
grams. They are probably much more important than such variables as the kinds 
uf reward systems used in the classroom, the attention signals used, the var- 
jefy of classroom monitor roles, or the number of affective development actlvi 
ties scheduled per month. 

Teaching, after all, involves working with people as part of the essence 
of fho job. In 1he case of elementary teachers, the people happen to be chil- 
dren, who are loi^s able than adults to understand and adapt to menfiil heal fh 
prot)lems in others. Poorly adjusted individuals can do a lot of damage in thi 
tenctiinq role, especially with young and impressionable students who accept 
what fhoir teachers lull tht^m at face^valuo. In view of the^^e dangers, it 
.^o^m^ reasonable to argue for systemat Ic measuros to keep Individuals with un- 
accepfjble personal att^ibu^e5 out of the cicissroom ((ireforably by counseling 
Uiom out of teacher education procinims In the first place, but also by refus- 
ifH) ctjrt i f 1 ca f i on to those who are enrol let], where necusbdr^y), liiib has nui 
always been feasible In the (Kist-, but It certainly i :^ at time!-, like the pre- 
\M^nf when thui^n ib an cjversiipply of (H')|enMal toa«.fierb available. 

Tlie j)ef^sonal at lrlbutes dlscub^uKl ^io far are rather general and o[^ply to 
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almost any aspect of the teacher role. In addrtion, there are many important 
qualities that teachers should have when managing tho classroom and function-- 
Ing in the role of classroom authority figuro. Many of these flow from what 
has been called ^'ego strength, an underlying sel f^conf i donee that enables 
individuals to remain calm In a crisis, listen actively without becoming de^ 
fensive or authoritarian, avoid wln-^lose conflicts, and maintain a problem 
solving orientation rather than resort to withdrawal, blaming, hysteria, or 
uthor Grnotional overreact Ions* Many of the skills Involved in effective prob- 
lem solving can be learned systematically and should^ be Included in teacher 
education programs. Also, authoritarian Individuals can learn to tolerate 
what they see as challenges to their authority^! and those who tend to avoid 
conflict at all cost can become more comfortabi© with it and able to handle 
it effectively. Here again, ^though. It seems reasonable to argue for minimum 
standards In i nterper^dna I skills and problem solving abilities. Individuals 
who repeatedly Indutge in brutality, sadism, temper tantrums, pr hysteria as 
a response to difficulties with students do not belong In the classroorrit 

Teachers with serious personal deficiencies of the kinds discussed in 
this section wilhnot be successful c I assroom ^manageHa no matter what skills 
they possess or what techniques they use* Their behavior at times will be so 
inappropriate and self-defeating as to negate anything they might accomplish 
fh rough systematic application of effective management techniques, However, 
feachers who do not have these problems can develop conscious and systematic 
j/projchos to managing thq classroom, Includlncj a gruat many spucifiu tochnl- 
quos, to increase student lenrning rjnd raduco manannmont probloms. 
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Deve I opmenta I Aspects of C I a ssroom Manape ront 

As students progress through school grades they undergo personal and 
social development as Individuals, These developmental differences imply 
ii\ i forermes In goals and techniques of classroom management at different 
grade lovel.s* Brophy and Evertson (1976) Idehtified four such stages, three' 
of which apply to the elementary grades . 

in the first stage, students in kindergarten and the early elementary 
fjrjides are being socialized into the role of student in addition to being In^ 
structed in basic skills. Most children at these ages are still oriented to 
adults as authority figures. They are predisposed to do what they are told ^ 
and to feel gratified when they please teachers and upset when they do not. 
rnachers provide nurtureint socializatlpn during these years, serving not 
only as classroom authority figure and Instructional leaders but also as the 
individuals to whom students turn to for directions, encouragement Solace, 
assistance, and personalized attention generally* The kinds of serious dls^ 
turbances described above usually are not yet present. 

Consequently, teachers function primarily us instructors and trainers 
in regard to classroom management, introducing students to life at school and 
inculcating student role behaviors as over learned habits/; The emphasis is on 
in^structlng children about what to do rather tiian on getting them to compjiy 
with fdmiliar rules. These instructional or soc i a I I zat lona I as poets of class^ 
room mo na geme n t a ro a basic p a r t o f tho t e ac h or ■ s job in t h o ea r I y (] ra do s ; i n ^ 
duovl , i t probab I y is not poss I b I e to toach young ch i I dren of feet I vo I y wi thout 
spondlng considerable time on these tasks, 

Ihib slage i fol jowod t)y odu iw wfilcti the Mmu sp(jnt fiafuJI ifig cUiSbroom 
n.HUh]fcHm;fi concerns is rcdLirtUj, iiwd te^ichors (jre u[)le to coru oni rnf e on i n-- 
structlnv) sfudonts In the fcM^ma I 'Mj rr I cij I iim. Thin tent h in:} ^ntujtion is fre- 
ili^'ntly soon in the oorly nnd niiddlo grcidOG, starting wfion iKr^ic: '.oc i a I i znt ion 
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to t-ho studont rola Is complated and continuing long ts m A =.h,(Junti> rn- 
mciin adult oriented and relatively compliant. At this becond stago, students \ 
□ r^o farniiior with msf school routines and thus need less socialization in 
th.it regard, and at the same time the serious disturbances seen frequently 
IdttM have not yet become common, ^ Creating and maintaining an ap|)ropria^e 
learnlnq environment remain central to teaching success, but these, tosks con^ 
surne loss teacher time, 

A now stage appears and bocomes prominent as more and moro studunts lose 
their childish dependency upon teachers and switch orientation from pleasing 
teachors to pleasing the peer group. The management considerations facing 
teachers during this stage are nrast evident in junior high schoo I c I assrooms, 
althouqh in some schools they appear much earlier. In any case, classrooms 
tormeiHy characterized by industrious students concerned primarily with I 
provinn their academic knowledge and skills under the direction of the teacher 
have given way to classrooms populated mostly with students who are .concerned 
riore than anything else with enjoying good times with and being accepted by 
their classmates. JAosi students sf I I I like and respect their teachers, but 
not as much as before. Positive interactions with teachers that occur in pri- 
vatu are likely to be gratifying, but public praise from a teacher becomes em- 
barrass inq and can cause problems with peers. Teachers begin to be resantod 
wfion they act as authority figures, and maintaining control of the class can 
bo vary difficult at times. Also, during this stage, certain students become 
rx^rn noticeably di-^turhed and much tmro difficult to confrol than thoy used to 
ho. 

As a rt^sult of these tnf luoncos, classroom management again becomes a 
[M-nminont part ul tlie toacher rolo a1 this third stage. In fact, managing 
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the classroom generally and accomplishing soci a 1 i .at icn related to students' 
porsonal and social adjustment la as much or more impor+ant at these grades 
than teaching the formal curriculum. Students have mastered tool skills and 
matured as learners, so that they can manage much of their learning on their 
own. They are much less dependent upon the teacher to provide direct In- 
struction, e,^ept In areas totally new to them. Also. rt= this stage, tn. 
teacher's primary problem is rmDtivatIng the students to behave as fhey know 
they are supposed to. not instructing them on how to do It (as in the first 
stage). Classroom managerrent Is much more time consuming than at the previous 
staqo, yet also different from what It was like at the first staye.^ 

This stage gives way to a fourth stage, usually sometime during the high 
school years. As many of the n«st alienated students drop out of .school . and 

increasing numbers of the rest of the students become intellectually and 
socially more mature, classrooms once again assume an increasingly academic 
focus. Classroom management requires even less time than it did at the second 
stage, because students assume almost compieH responsibility for managing 
their movements and activities at school. At these higher levels, teaching 
i, rostly a matter of Instructing students in the formal curriculum. Class- 
room management remains important but requires little time (except in the f i rs" 
few class meetings), and student socialization conducted with the group almost 
disappears. The soc i a 1 i zut i on that does occur is mostly Informal, conducted 
during out-of-class cuntacts with individuals. 

Thn.o developmental aspects of classroom managonxDnt should bo taken into 
' nccount in matching teachers to grade levels. Teachers who enjoy working with 
.young children, who I i ku lo provide nurfurant soc 1 o I i .rat ion m wp I 1 as i^.^t^uc- 
.tion. and who h.vu the puMunco and skills needed for soclnll.ing young ch 1 I - 
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dren into the student role, would be especially walLpluicad In thc' e^rly 
elementary grades* E I ernentary-=l eve I teachers who want to concentrate mostly 
on Instruction would be best placed In the middle grades, after most of the 
initial socialization is accomplished but before the prpblems associated with 
preadolescence become prominent, Frnally, the upper grades would be best for 
elemenfary teachers who enjoy or at least are not bothered by the provocative 
behjvior of preadolescents and who see themselves as socialization agents and , 
models at least as much as instructors In the narrower sense of the term* 

ClaL^sroom and group management are discussed in the following sections. 
All fojchars i^houid Lu} familiar with these techniques and able to use them when 
dppruprldte, Latar sections will discuss techniques for dealing In depth with 
individual students who present more serious and prolonged problems^ not only 
in classroom conduct but in general persona! adjustment. Teachers should be " 
feimillar with these techniques as well, although their use of them will depend 
upon '..uch factors as the type of school In which they teach ^ the grade level 
they teach, and their own definitions of the teacher's roles. Teachers who 
conceive of themselves primarily as instructors and believe that student so- 
cialization is part of the teaching role only Insofar as it Is necessary to 
create the desired learning environment may hesitate to get involved In their 
ivtudents* personal problems. However, teachers who wish to function as so« 
ciaMzlng agents, not Just instructors, will find the techniques described in 
latar sections of the chapter useful for that purpose as well as for classroom 
management in the narrower senso* 

ill, Propnrifui thn Classroom as a Learning flnvlronment 
As with most p rob I ems, the most effGctiva way to deal with classroom man* 
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thr.,fi fr.) (hvolop .-jfuJ ^ho^ tfy -to '.-.o I ihcni.i, r.>ricnr,r:j r-!n c)f;com(n I -.h thin 
I nrouyh advanced plannlnr) () ro(..ifat ion of thu cl at.;. room og a '.uiidblo 
■onvi ronfn..3n f for group f unci I on I ng go nora I I y and l^hining i ii p.ir" I icu Uji . 

Prirt of +ho proparation for offectivQ c laiUir-uom maniigamon t i propcur- 
ulioh for offactlva i nDtruct Ion . This wn'; shown c\ \y in □ prcnrammat i c; 
u.rf of studios conduc+od by Kounjn (1970) and hla colleagues. They began 
by iduril i tyiiig nutably \,uccmo^u\ .jiid unsuccODS fu I c Icis-raom mane;;'3r- ^md 
r-.jmp.jrinf) their rosponsua to ■ I h aften 1 1 vo or disruptivo students, Tho Ionic 
of ttiii^ jpprodch was simple and clflur: systemcvtii; d i f forBncui: butwccn tho 
two qruijps in the ways that th. / handlod studont misbohdvinr probably would 
accounr for the ir di fferonti y I ■uicoe^ib. Surpri s Inql y , tho.igh, eKhaua+ive 
^.tudy failed to revoa I systematic cli fforonrcjG in tho ways that ^uccesbful 
ntid unsuccossfu I teachers responded to student nii sboha vl or. 

Iiub..faqu.Kil undly.us rovQJlod that tho i nyfist lgn-t"r-= wprp Inokinn in the 
wrong place. There were many important d i f f arencGs between the groups, but 
i-hoy wero not in responses to student misbehavior. Instead, they were In 
the advanced planning and proparation ttiat goes into effective instruction, 
and in the group management techntques that teachers used to prevont inatten- 
tion and disruption (as opposed to the "desist"' techniques used to" respond 
after these problems occurred). Preparation for Instruction will be discuss- 
ed in the present section, and group management techniques In the next. 

Preparation for instruction includes both the preparation of materials 
for use try teacher and students and ths .praparati on for prosenting information 
during lessons. Kounln rsported that the lessons of effective teachers pro- 
ceeded SfDoothly and at a good paca, but the lessons of the teachers who had 
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'n. li K'f'..ir)t I > rot • |. |rirkp(.i i r rf < ' , ''^c^nh '\ ] uy'^^: ^ t li' > f-r\* ntV\p\f h )o innij 
:K'V\\)[\, ,.irid m|Mjtltjvo. lJ;Uh.illy, thouQh, utuclont i iv3 1 1 t;nt i on cmc) nisbohnvior 
wt'fu trncu^blo to [>robiomf^ of cj i ^K;an+i nurty Id fha Ic^rHjn, which in i^rn viuvo 
to I fKKiiM]u.jte toncher prRparniMon. Studwntii u^.urilly wor-i ntiv:3n1'f ve 
. Kul inV'lvOij wfiofinvcir losBori'; fol lownci ... loni^'^^il ^Irijchjrn cinrj nrKwod n U?nf] at 
qpu.J I'.uu. ] hu ifiuicjenca .f [iroblenr' i Heron ^>ud ^iharfjly^ th':>uahj w^^^in taach- 
bt)^|Jri to Wtindor for no □pporenf rQ^i^^on, nooci lcj!:'i ! y rnpOfii+od Mnd ruviGwad 
fi'iK-i Kil 1 ho f ovoryofu^ nirundy und*^ rsioocj , paused fo f|nthf)r thoir tlinuohli^ 
i.'V ()f Jr^u frjci tor i .1 1 tfuif ^^houlcl havo hf^ioM prepared Ocirlitir, or IntDrruptod tli' 

.■-^1,1 K. iJr^ J I fh [jufi.:iviuf [j [ nb ( t-nir? jf^ fUj auhjich-i of [ h^^ (jroiip or to dikil 
wi th '.nr>x^ <_)\f\uv !. ifitjuffT Idi.rt could []av*j boeri paf:,tpaned uDt i 1 Idfor. At tiinOb 
! i f^i' thr ^ stu jofrps bGc:amo fuj t i co. d.) I y restless C3n(i fidgGty^ bDrod, or rnora 

I k^jfMy i rr jt tont I vo ^ □ml f h(.!!?u proijlonio increa^^nd I ho iongor the lc>i3F^Dn dis- 
o^ui h i f m i t V eori I I n ijn 1 . 

flu) lm[H i cul ion horn t^ooffi:-- clonr: It^^acher'^ will minimizo c I as Groom \mn- 
,^v]afnOnt problemo tf thoy conduct ^^mooth and well paced lessons. What th 
niOc^ni^ in i\ particular i nstanco will vary with the OKperience lavol of the teach-- 
\:i li.ri ibu f.jniiliaf ily ijf itiu lebborij but prior r^uviuw of tfiw iBSsori-s oi^jac^ 
t ivt:":=> t3nd procedureb and preporatjon of dny needed props would see^rn to ba a 
minimunu Some toachors may roquiro p r^parrit i on of note cards* role play, micro-- 
tt^achinq^ or other re^ hear sal techniques, Whatever the method, the result should 
b^"^ roadjnf3S5 to conduct losson? without thQ lapses in continui+y that bring on 
m.Jn a qe rnen t p ro b I f3ms * 

Any propjs nuoded by the toachor shQUld ba ful ly prepared and ready for 
irTvm^diate gsB, Unless It is Intended that students watch the actual prepara- 
tion of soma demonst rt3t ion , for example, It should be prepared In ffnal form* 
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Ihiu .jppliuvs tQ praps hnhJ lip fnt viriwinr), ifkTtorinI put on blackbnacrtr. or 
oVMhuacU and aspticfs of scientific demcjnstra+i ons that there Is no need for 
students to obsorve. Work sheetiJ or other materiula usually should be distrl- 
butod dt the besjlnning of tho lesson, do they will bo avral labia when needed. 
(Ihore are axCBptions as when these maturlals would dla+ract studGnta from 
altondinq to the presentation or would prematurely "give away" a surpristi). 
Such consideratlonG Illustrate a gencsral principle: effective teaching In- 
volvus selection of strategios to see that objectives are reachod, as oppossd 
to mastory of a i^pnciflc set of competencies -to be applied to all situations. 
It Is not prosenco of a spjclfic method, but success or falliirt' in meeting 
Dbject i vos J that coun t5 . 

Besides materials for lossons, teachors must prepare seatwork assignments. 
Must research and writing about teaching is focused on public lessons and 
recitations. Yet, elemGntary students spend much of their day working inde- 
pendently (Rrophv Evertson, 1976; Nash, 1973; McDonald & El las, 1976). 
Students working independently are both rrore subject to distraction and less 
subject to teacher supervision than students In a group led by the teachsr. 
Sometimes teachers circulate to provide continuous supervision, but often 
they are busy with small group instruction while most of the class is supposed 
to be working independently. Success here depends on sustained student en- 
gagement in IndBpendent work. 

Kounin (1970) found that student involvement In seatwork depends on 
the challenge and variety the work presents. Students quickly bpcome 
satiated with tasKs that present no challenge, especial ly if they are repeti- 
tive and lacking in variation. The principle here seems clear: If students 
are expected to remain engaged In independent work for significant periods of 
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tinia, the work will havu \o be at dt. upprop ^ ;!u iuvol of difficulty unablin.i 
ihoffi to work on it continuously without oitliar givlny up tiocause it is too 
difficult or losing concentration and rrnDtivation becouso it Is reptstitive 
dnU lacking In chat tango. Beyond tills, it seems prudent to recommend ttiat 
soatwork involve variety, to combat boredom, and in general, bo as interusting 
, possible. AccompI istilng tills reqijires teactier preparation. 

TfK? contrast between public recitations and seatwork Illustrates tfiat 
qenerdl principles of classroom managemQnt must be supp t Gmented witli specific 
fochniques adapted to ttie unique demands of various activity structures and 
botiavlor settings. Kounin Rump ( 1 974 ) ana I yzed six types of activities and 
found important differences in continuity of signal input, insulation from 
outside distractions, and degree of i ntrus I veness of the actions of the parti- 
cipants in the activity itself. In turn, these differences dictated that dif- 
ferent strategies were required for successful management of various activities, 
dvan ii.wuyh fhu feacliers wore tho same. Later analyses revealed that differ- 
ences in continuity are associated with differences in task involvement within 
activity types as well as across tham. Thai Is, for any particular activity 
type, some strategies are rrore effective ttian others (Kounin & Doyle, 1975). 

By extension, the work of Kounin and his colleagues implies that class- 
room management problems will be caused by any factor that results in delays 
or confusion. Good and Brophy (1977, 1978) have identified a variety of 
these, alt of which can beat least minimized by teachers who concentrate on 
doi ng so. 
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•|r/iffic patternb, Classrooma should be arranged that trtjffic con 
f knv freoly. Heavy traffic aroos (such as betweari activl+y areas or around 
fhu doorways) should bo frae of bottlenecks and obstacles. Everyday traffic 
patterriB should be planned so that students do not bump Into the furnisshlngs 
or ono another. Supplies and equipment used every day should be stored as 
noar as possible to the activity areas in which they are typically used. 

rtottlenocks and lines. Problems are especially I I Kb I y to develop when 
studfants are standing in lines, whether these are dra I 1 berate I y formed by the 
teacher or are tho result of bottlenecks that build up inadvertently. There 
are many things that teachers can do to minimize the time students spend stand- 
inq and waiting. One Is to delegate authority or use monitors to help accom- 
plish time consuming housekeeping tasks such as passing out books or papers, 
ctiecKing out" supplies, taking attendance, and making collections. Activities 
like using the toilet, or drinking fountain can be left to individual initiative 
within whatever limits are necessary, instead of requiring the whole class or 
an entire group to go at one time or using some other regimented approach. 
Supplies like scissors or paste should be dispensed from several different 
places dispersed around the room, so that students do not have to line up and ■ 
wait their turn at a single source. Checking of workshoets can be accomplished 
as a group activity, or by asking students to indicate a need for checking when 
they are ready or when' they think they need help, or by the teacher circulating 

rionq Students and chscking work which has been accomplished. Necassarl !y 
repetitive activities like "show and tell" or having students give brief speeches 
can be staggered across several days to avoid the management problems that 
result if everyone takes a turn In a single session. 
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Shjdent indopendencQ muJ^ f^5[JLg.ry3nj^M 1 1 wmon I / school tQu.;hers 

ufh^n bpund much rnoro timo t'han thny nood to iiupnrvlDlng students in relation 
to personal noodi. and everyday hoiJs^kyQp i ng tasks, and Interruptions for this 
purpose are a mdjor sourca of discontinuity in loDSonr^ and activities* 

Tcachors can minimize these problems-fiy preparing the- cNssroom and the 
:^tudanfa so as to enablo the studenra to handle as many of the^G things as 
possible on fhoir own without noeding to co the teacher or be supervUed, 

This Is especially important at the early grades, where students' abilities 
to hand I o particular tasks often depend on the degi^ee to which the teacher has 
anticipated their needs, Young stLicJants can handle most of their own belong- 
ings with the help of coat hcoks anrj cubby holes or lock^^rs, but these should 
be within easy reach (not too high) and should be assigned individually, Col- 
or codes, pictures, and labels can Im affixed to storage areas to help students 
locate what they are looking for and remember where to return the Items when 
they are finished. Everyday equipTOiit should be stored whire it can be reach- 
ed and removed easily, and small Items should be stored In containers that wilt 
not break and that can be opened and closed without dlftlcultY. Notices giv- 
ing instructions or rule reminders can be displayed promlnantly in activity 
centers, so that students who need help will not necessarily have to come to 
the teacher. 

Back-up activities* Effective classroom managers will have contingency 
plans for what to do when scheduled activities are cancel lid at the last min- 
ute or when bad weather precludes outside recess. At these times they should 
be prepared as they would be for lessons, ready to smoothly conduct the activ= 
ity and in possession of any needed props or equipment. Even more important 
is the developrr^nt of a system of badk-up activities, prefirably Including op- 
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Mods K) oMow ior Individual chuico, to mkd avuHubi.. to •.iudcii wliofi ItM.-y 
fini'-.h thf^ir i nrtopRndont work n?jt; 1 nnments. In tha!,(j a i I uat iori';,, ;.vi iidon 
should have available to them a number of attr-jctivti Individual .iiid 'imo I I 
qroup lojrning actlvllios and pastimes. Icjeally, they should know Kxactty 
whrit thu options are and what rule-, govern thorn, and 'Should bo able to oxer- 
ciao thnr,o options on their own InitiatNe wrthout having to get help or di- 
rocHon from the teacher. 

It should be clear that prevontlvo praparatlon of this kind will cut 
>lown tho nond for taachors to Bpend titTO handllnc] routine classroom manage- 
rriont problems, thus making tho task much faastar. Also, It sliould be noted 
Iti.Tt timf! spant ustublishinq proceduros for routine handling of managemHnt 
nroblnm'^. and teaching the-, procedures to th© students pays off continuously 
over the long run. In contrast, after-the-fact remediation efforts can solve 
only the immediate situation, and the problern Is likely to be repeated again 
and again In the future. Good preparation frees teachers from needless in- 
iorruptions, minimizes student frustration, and enables teachers to concentrate 
on acting as Instruct I ona I loaders rather than authority figures. Thus, good 
ciassroom management begins before the students ev '- enter the classroom, 

1 V . C 1 ass room C I. i ma t a,,.ajl.BMl£5. 

Pending fhe accumulation of more classroom research, it will remain neces- 
sary to borrow principles from other sources in making prescriptions about 
classroom management. There are two rrsajor sources for these ideas. First, 
information from various branch- nf psychology and from research on child rear- 
ing Indicates teacher attributes and bahavior that should be desirable In cre- 
ating an effective learning climate and a positive classroom atmosphere. Most 
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^'"^'^ i f) fi >r fju t i on 'junui-il pf inc for (ku\\ ■] with I ho (\•\[^'^ 

'Hhm) sybtufnutic ntutfiud^. for dooMny witi) npiicific: .)^pc?f:tB of cUr^sroom mananQ- 
fiRuif, t?s(jiHjiuI jy for doillrif) with h^nciior-^U uduii i conflict ond with ntudont 
pf^r'jQfidl ckJJ uii I fTMjri t pf^oblumL), Prlncfpln*:^ horrnwnH fnnn t'her.n Bournn^j ^[>ply 
[M irnjf ily to tfiu i n t c ?njc: I" f orv^ thnt tonciu^rs hnvo wlfh Indlvlduejl i:>tudon}u 
r.jfhur^ fthKi fo Iholr buh^ivlor with ttiu cUiijL. uIj a wholo. One portlcular and 
^'np(}cinlly rich sourco of idour^, tippllod bohdvior rjnnjyLioii or behjvlur modi-' 
fii/cirion, \vn. duvolupod principlun thnt nro □ppNcciblu to botfi of I hesu in i- 
untiofiG, Thosn 'iourcon of iduas will bo dlscusB^d In uubaoquont t^octions. 

^illljilUllijJlJfen^ Doveiopmental Psycho logy, an d 

r2flj ' lU on_Resoa rc h 

Sncial psychology. ffio c\iu.s\c sfufiy of Law In, Lippitt, and White 

(1939) on loadership stylcj id of ton cltod in works on classroom mnnage- 

This wns a field exporincnt in which jdultD working with groups of 

]0--ynar~old boys ware trained to consistently act outhor 1 tar 1 an , demo- 
cratic, or laissez-faire. Authoritarian leaders gave orders but without 
much Gxplanation, tailing everyone w» at to do, and with whom. Democratic 

leaders took time to solicit opinions and achieve some consensus about 
what to do and how to do it, and allowed some choice of work companions* 
The laissez-faire leaders did not really lead at all, giving only vague 
directions and sketchy answers to questions. The effectiveness of these 
leadership styles was assessed both for qroup productivitv (efficiency in 
carrying out assigned tasks) and for the affective quality of the group 
experience (did the boys enjoy it?). 



i„„..,M, 1. iv.y. in ,l-.,.:,-n,i.,-.M,-l rou, lo-.-lopc. w.rn, f.oli.u,, one 

„„, t„o ,o.dor., on. e,UOV«.l t„.ir experience. Tho^e ..focMvo benefits 
„„n. .Cieved «,t„ oniy a sli.jht CO., in nHiclency <lhe KOd.ciivity „* 
,,„. .e,„cr.tic ,0. n.-... n°t ..-ito °' "^""^ -t„oH tenan- 

,no„p.). ri,e aut„oritaNan-,ed group., .ere t.c r.=t efficien, in ,«eMn, 
pro„nction noals, because the leo<lers kept everyone -orKing at a yood pace. 
„„„.„,r. tne boys in tbese rout- ^---d tension and ge.ieraiiy negative fee. in.s 
^,.,rd one ..notber and tbe ioador. La i sse.-f a , re leadership did not succeed 
,„ eiiber criterion. Tbe ostensible freedon, experienced by tbesc boys did not 
,„.,Ke up ,or the lack o, leadersbip. so tbey snent ,nucb ti« working at cross 
purposes, produced very litt,.. a.d had negative vie«s of their experience. 

subsequent studies of group leadership have produced similar results: 
Laissez-faire leadership is generally ineffective; authoritarian leadership 
- is efficient but otherwise unattractive; and de^acr.tic leadership produces 
positive attitudes and good sroup relations, although at som cost in effi- 
:.-,„„cy. TO nx>st Observers, this implies that de»„cratic leadership Is best for 
teachers, at least as an overall .tyie, although „»re structured leadership 
™ay be reguired when etficiency is in.ortant. (See also the tollowing section on 
principles borrowed from soci al I Jat Ion research). 

The structure ot the group Is important, too. Etfactlve groups show 
coheslveness and positive attitudes. ' Less effective groups are divided into . 
conflicting sub-groups or into a dominant and prestigious ingroup and a col- 
lection of isolated individuals In the outgroup. <^s the classroc leaders, 
teachers can promts group ooh^slvsness by arranging fot cooperative experi- 
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uruju:^, minirnUing cornpot! Hon, prorriotino pro-i.oci.)' bufuiv[ni->, qnd helping 
...H h mumbof= of the class to identify with hm cl<^i^b as n wholu. they should 
.ivoid ^:ijch betiQvIors as playinn favorites, picking on scapBgoats, fostoring 
compnl i t ion , or refusing to allow students to work togethur or h^ii^ one tjn- 
ijihur (Johnson, 1970; Johnson & Juhnson, I97S; Stanford, 1977), 

Teachers are often In the position of trying to load students who have 
u-iaw locjt^ffiGr for somu yodrs and constituto an intact group with wc^lhostah- 
I ishud pour^ leadership. Teachers In this situation probably will find It im^ 
[>art-ont to gain the confidence and cooperation of ttia pear leod^ra^ and to 
avoid getting Into direct conflict with them or causing thern to Iq^g face 
boforo fhe group. This is probab I y ^espec la I I y Important when teachers are 
working with students from a different social class or ethnic background 
tRoborts, 1970; Reissman, 1962), or with students whose attitudes and value 
systems contrast significantly with those of the teacher. Open conflict with 
leaders in this situation may not only provoke conf rontat ions but result in 
hMss of credibility and respect. 

Another Important principle of social psychology Is that expectations 
tend to be se I f --f u I f i I I I ng. This Idea has been stressed with respect to the, 
effects of teacher expectations on student achievement, but therm fs reason 
to believe that It also applies to expectations in other areas, %mh as class 
room management (Brophy & Good, 1974). Other things being equal, a taacher 
who expects to be obeyed Is nnore likely to be obeyed than one who does not* 
The same applies to expectations concerning studentj nterest In U^ssons 

and assignments, ability to eKarclse self control, willingness to 
consider alternatives and to try to solve a problem in good faith, and 
sincerity of intentlors to keep promises. 
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liKoW bo roci|.roc.,1..l. Tc:acl.<,T. »ha like .-,m,i r.=poct tUuir ,.tu*nt!i 
u'.u:,ll7 "III (inJ -Ihal- their --^ H'"' ™sl"=<^f 'Iwm, loo. 

■r,,... . princit,l«s have profound imp l i .ol io.. for teachers, and they l„3lp 
o,p,.,in why il- is so hnpori.nt that tocchers' ch.„ acter i =t i c, and behavior 

, ..,„...ln„t wit,, their oxprc..d philosophy and ideals, and .hv .."t„or.- 

,„Han, punitive, or other negative approach^-, to e,ar.sroo„ management do 
„„, Man. other toples in social psychology are nol direelly rented 

Hassroo,,, .ana^ement. Pet are relevant to it heca.se they affect c,a«- 
at„ospl,ore. Inelnded here would he research comparing the effects of 
cooperative, comp.titiv,. and indlviduMlstIc rew.rd strdcteres <.ohn.on , 
Johnson. 1975) and reports of studies using teams, games and 
tournaments to irnprove ntudcnt achievement ^1 i v. , . . .. . 
DeVries & Slavln^ 1976). 

Sor^zjOjo-esearch. Research o„ parenting provides an especial iy 
, i,„ ,..t of guidelines tor classroon, management hy teachers. Certain p.r- 
.„„al traits end child rearing Penav,ors a,, .een regularly in parents .ho 

positive relationships with their children and are successful ,n 
„„„„„ .ne Children develop as well adjusted individuais .Brophy. ,V77,, 
n,...o include: acceptance of and respect for each child as an individual; 
,„,,sition of firm hut (l.xihie limits, and adjusting these to reflect th. 
„„ve,opment of greater maturity, independence, or responsibility; an »- 
„,asis on the positive, featuring positive expectations and an approach 

so.-iaii.=t,on that .tresses instruction ,„d demonstration ovar restriction 
and punisn^nt. consisted explanation of the rationales tbat underl,e 
.emands, so the children can see the i.pl lotions of tbei r .behavior for 
tbe.se,vas and others; consistency in stating and enforcing .emends 
both within and across Individuals; a^d^ , . . 
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thu consifvhjnh fTTOdul Ing of behavior stressed as ld#ai '(practicing what you. 
[iru..3<.:h) . ThoBQ attributQS Ihould halp mako teachers effective as classroom 
''Mi!.i<jHr-o, by maxhnizing ftn c^^gree to which atiJdwt$ %m th^m as MkiaQbf^ff 
f ObpHctab 1 0^ cred i b I ©, and r'aasonab I e . 

Ihu resciurch of Baumrind <[ 1 97 1 ) produced results that pSarfi I nto per-^ 
-.poctivo fhe findings on gromp iQaderGhIp styles discussed earlier* Baum-^ 
rincj cjanalfied parents as atithorl tarlan, authorl tatfv©^ or la Issez-^fal « 
Thune classifications are $t^Ular io those used in the ©arlier group l^ader^ 
^^fiip study by Lewin, et. aU (1939), except that th© term '-author- 
it\jtlve*' replaces the term ^'claftiocratic, The chi^ng^ Is m Important one b©^ 
causo '^author i tat I v^e^' Is mmh more descriptive of tiie kind of leadership 
found to bo optimaU whether- in groups or In the^ hOTO, 

As [3aumrind ^ ( 1971 ) notQS;^ the kind of leadership oft^n termed "democratic* 
\\j not really democratic at aM (decisions are not rnada by majority voteK 
It is "authoritative" in the s*^nse that the leader lias a position of author-- 
i ty and responsibility, speaks as an experienced and mature adult, and r^'^ 
t iin^, ultimate deci sion-rnakl nq power. However, rather than act in a,n author'^ 
Itaf^'cui manner, author! tatJv© teaders solicit Inputs &6ek consensus^ and tcik© 
care to see that everyone clear about the ratlonites for decisions as 
wr-il as the decisions themr^© I vas , Baumrind reports that^ compared to chll^ 
Uron of other kinds of parents^ the children of authorfta+i v^o parents show 
the most advanced levels of autonomy and rndepandanca for their ages* and 

have greater confidence and gweraMy more healthy self con^pts. These 
results' from Baumrind *s research are representat 1 Vi of findings of many 
other socialization studies th^t use various terml ho I ogy and. methods (m^ 
viewed in Brophy, 1977), 
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Thniru aru two rotuions for ^vtru'.sinfj thiti work in Jovoloplnn ii concupiuul 
bu'J'^ for proscriptions about clo^nroom mancic)Offiant. Tho f\rB\ reason is so- 
nuuitlc. The term "author I tntl vo" in profarablo in tho 1orrn ^*domocratic," 
bocau^o It rtstains the notion that tho teacher has tha ultimate rnsponsibil^ ' 
ity for classroom leadership. The idea that doclslona should be mode by ma- 
jority voto was not Intendod and is not supported by the rosaarch of Lewln, 
ot. nl. (1939), despite tholr uso of tho term *^domocrat f c . " Nor 
does other research support the notion of truly democratic classroom leader-- 
ship, although this styKe is often recommended on a phUosophical basis, 

A second reason for calling attention to socialisation research Is that 
it provides a more convincing and data-tasGd argument to support authoritative 
over authoritarian and laissez-faire rriethods, Author it^iti ve methods are not 
meroly bettor perceived; they are more effective in buriding the cognitive 
structurus and behavioral control mechanisms within chfldren that enable them 
to become both independent and responsible in managinc) their affairs* In th© 
classroom, authoritative teacher behavior should help students see and Intern- 
alize the rationales that underly classroom rules^ and to learn to operate 
within the rules on their own initiative. In contrast authoritarian approaches 
depend upon external pressure and do not encourag© thi davelopment of internal 



control mechanisms, sp that rhey generate conflict and tc^nsion even when they 
do sucrpftd in control ling behavior. 



Developmental Psychology , Student developmental l^vel is a per 
vasive background factor in any d^^cusston of cl assroom TOnagemant 
in the elementary school. We noted earlier that thi na^d to stress 



classroom management and soc I a t i zat ion rfeldFivy ro 




id ,{ nir) iiui iliftnr's .icrrj^s yrruln h^vnli,, fit) Kio Cj^icific lo^Ky Mirit must 
Ih» .icujnii.) I i ^.hucl. Wo now udd tliat, cjfiorjg otrior cfMiorin, o[)prQO€has to class-- 
f^uom mnrifjfpmon t niunt bo ^uttod i o thu dove topmarita I lovol of th^ sstudents, 
ihi'^ .appi los to niich thincjs expnctat ions rogordlng csttontion npmp abiMty 
tu fujfulhj 5ulf-caru rosponi^Ibl I itiun, lonrjih and variety of tasH^ th^t can 
Im' rornploted i ndependont I y , dacjreo of control over physical aatlv/ity and 
i rnpij h,ut:s, [nLiiqhl intu own iiohrivlor and that of c I yssmatos^ ^mti ^blHty to 

At rninifnuni, dnvr I opnioni a I con'. J dorat ions dictate that teachor^ ^void 
I Fnjjij;;. i Hf.j dcrrvandG ihai fTio^i of tlioir titudont:^ oro unable to m^ot y^i or that 

much too ru'-/1 r ict i VQ or otherwiao i noppropr i ato for the Nv#l of develop-- 
npnt of th(3 studontb in tho class* Morf^ specific dovo lopmeritaS cjuidellnes 
nre prupoQod by Tr3nnQr (1978), who placoB unusually strong erfiph^^Is on de- 
velop rnent in hor trGcitmont of classroom managerTOnt. Also, th^ icl^as of 
Krihll):jr[] find others who hove written about moral dovGlopment in children 
hnv'^^ been incorporated into syGtomatic programs of moral educ©tiQru These 
b{>uc i li iud prucjruffib Will d[)pULj! to ^cdoo! sysfcfns wishing to ^^jppl^mant 
fnoru trdditional activities with del I borate moral socl a I i zot ton v 



Clossr^oom Application 

Good and Brophy (1977, 1978) comb i nod Ideas from these mci o+h^r sources 
into on Integrated approach basied upon croatlon of a positive g^neml class* 
room atmosphere and o good working relationship between the teacher and each 
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individual student. They assart that this is much more important than the • 
presence or absence of any specitic technique, and that all techniques used 
must he compatible with these goals, with one ianother, and with the teacher's 
personal preferencas. Regardless of -techhique, the teacher's words and ac- 
tions should consistently coinmuh IcatQ integrity, sincerity, concern for col- 
lective and Individual student welfare, and positive attitudes and expecta- 
tions (not only about student iQarning iictentlal hut also about Btudents' 
will ingnags and ability to cooparate with the teacher and with one anottier). 
Th£j teacher's goal is not so much tu be liked by the students as to'earn their 
respect. 

Part of this involves acting consistently in ways that are respectable, 
nocdoiirig sUcK virtues as •'cornmon sense" rationality, emotional maturity, and 
self control, and avoiding problems such as prejudice or Intolerance, siir- 
casm, orrroralistic nagging. Another part is the estab I i shment of rrodibility, 
which Includcss accurate discrimination of facts from op in Ions or values, con- 
sistent correspondence between words and actions, and consistent follow through 
on committinents. Some of these traits are general, and difficult to express 
in behavioral terms, but they do seem fundamental to successful classroom man- 
rjgefnent. 

Eiitabllshiny good relationships with students is desirable because it Is 
an important preventive mianagerient method, among other reasons. Other things 
being equal, students will bo rroro likely to pay attention and cooperate when 
the teacher is a person with whom they share a valued porsonal rQlatlonship 
(vs. an impersonal authority flguro). This will also onli.inco the teacher's 
potential for being Imi tat-ed m a nodol and for being effoctive as a source 
of social roi nforconiunt. 
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tffective management also r^qulras a workable set of classrooni rules 
and procedures* Good and Brophy reconnn^nd that rules be min IftiI zed, b© phrased 
in lijrms of thQ genoral qualitative aspects of behavior rathor than as specific 
dos and don'ts^^and be as flexible and open to change as situations dictate. 
Minimizing the numbor of rules helps students be able to remember them and 
makes If easier to accept them. Also, rules such as "w© will treat one another 
wi ff) courtesy and respect" or "we will Keep the classroom clean and neat-^ use 
pouiMvo language likely to b© accepted by students and are prescriptive enough 
tu bo understood tjnd applied in a great many specific situatiDns (Brown^ 1971)* 

Maintaining sone flexibility in applying rules allows teachers to adapt 
to sltuatloniSl differences and growth in student ability to function Independ- 
£?rttly. A general rule like "when you finish your work you can move around and 
tea Ik but do not disturb those who are still working" is extreftiely flQ?<ible, 
It is preferable to overly restrictive general rules (students must not talk 
unless given explicit parmission) and also to having a large nunnber of overly 
specific rules for different sltuationis. 

Rules need to bo stressed on the first day of schobi and again periodic 
i:o II y diirinn the next few weeks, as necessary^, until they are wvorking satis-- 
facfori ly. There is no need for a teacher to be artificial ly strict or threat- 
oning (there is no support for the *-don^t srnl le until Christmas'* notion)* but 
utudonts should be clear about what the rules are and should m(:o\\'e tV;^-^'^ i stance 
in romembering and following them, if nece^^^sary. Especially in the early 
>in:jdos* getting the year off to a good start may requirQ the teacher to show 
sludent^, whfit to do and give I hem practice^ In doing it rather than Just t©l|- 
\nq them. This will moari lessons and practice activities related to such thlnqs 
0'> ninking a transition from soatwork to a' reading group and vlco-versa, uiiiny 
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tho ftoilet or the pencil sharpener^ and fnahaging the equipment in a listening , 
canter (Evertson & Anderson, 1978),* Such activities will be completely ' 
new to some students, and even for those who have done th©fn before In another 
class, the spf>crfics of doing them In this class may require importat^t ad- 
justments In old habltSi A few minutes spent in such lessons, backed by 
occasfonal reminders, help students learn what to do and how to do ft smoothly, 
ani\ eliminate rnany potential management probj^nis for the rest of the year. 

Managsmen'i^ also is facilitated by good rnonltor systems. Student helpers 
ccin do a great many everyday housekeeping taskSi as w©l I as spead up the prep= 
aration of equipment and the distribution of supplies. M additional advant- 
tines ^ performing these tasks helps students develop a sense of responslbil ity 
To the teacher and the class, and the special teacher-student Interactions 
rh<jt occur in connection with these duties help build teacher-student relation-" 
ships. To use these resource ',eff I ci ent I y , however, teachers need to thinK 
through the kinds of student helper roles they want to establish In their 
ulasses and be prepared to train the students accordingly at the beginning of 
the year. 

Although there is agreement about the Kinds of rules and procedures that 
nru effective, there is wide disagreement on the issue of the degree to which 
^itudunts should be involvGd In ostablishing thorn. At minimum, it Doorns im-' 
portarrt that students should recognize the rules as reasonable and understand 
Mia rationales behind them as well the rules themselves* It also BBBm% 
c le.ir^ that students can take partial or even complete responsibility for os- 
t^nblishlng and onforcinn classroom rijles* Writers dinagroe on whether or not 
they shoul d. 

Some note thai certain ryfos are going to bo nocossory whotlior or not stu^ 
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dents initiate or even agree with them, so that attempts to act as If the 
students rti^ly were being granted autonofny are basically hvpQcritlcal and 
counterproductive* Others favor the idea, but only to the extent that the 
students seem receptive to it and mature enough to handle the attendant re- 
sponsibilities. StiM others believe that rules shoufd^ corrie, not from the 
teacher as an authority figure, but from deTOcratlca I I y conducted classroom 

\ 

fnaotings, Glasser ( 1 969 ), .Gordon (1974), and Stanford (1977), among others, 
not only articulate this philosophy but suggest specific techniques for con- 
ciucttng such classroom meetings and building general classroom management 
around them. As with other specific techniques, the value of developing clas^- 
room rules through group dlspussions, and of using group discussions as' the x\ 
i-irnary method of managing the classroom, will depend upon the degree to which 
tnr\ are compatible with the teacher's values and personal 'preferences and 
with other management techniques being used. . 

. So far, the discussion has focused on teachen behavior involved In setting 
the stage for good classroom management and getting the year off to a good 
start. We now turn to the teacher behavior Involved In everyday activities 
throughout the year, beginning with techniques for managing the group during 
i n^^ fruct ion * 

V , Group Management Techniques _ 

In addition to what has already been discussed, Kounin (1970) identified 
soveral techniques of group management that were associated with success In 
manjguuj the classroom gonQrally, Again, those techniques Involve maintaining 
utudont engagement In activities and avoiding dangerous periods of delay or 
confusion; thes* are not techniques for dealing with misbehavior once it has 
occur red. 
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One very general and important teacher characteristic noted by Kounln 
is what he called "withltness J* Teachers who demonstrate wlthltness remain 
continuously awn re of what is going on In all parts of the classroom, and 
they communiQ^e rfii . awareness to students. They remain aware by relying 
on a combination of good habits: stafioning themselves physically so that 
they can monitor a 1 1 of the students^ scanning the class frequently to keep 
track of what Is going on, even when working with fndividuals or small groups^ 
arid Infervening when necessary ^.to prevent minor inattention from escalating 
into major disruption. Less effective teachers have formed bad habits that 
prevent them from femainlng "withft," Many become so Immersed in their In- 
tt.iractions with Individuals or small groups that they Ignore the rest of the 
class for significant periods of time* As a result^ essentially trivial in^ 
attent I veness often escalates into more serious dlsruptian, the more so as 
students\^come to realize that the teacher Is not paying attention to them* 

Some teachers place themselves behind barriers that obstruct their vi- 
sion (or allow students to do so), so that it Is not even possible for them 
to monitor portions of the class* Other teachers monitor Just enough to no- 
Hce when Inattention starts to become serious disruption, but often misin- 
terpret what is happening because they have not seen th0 sequence of events 
that led to the problem* This leads to mistakes such as blaming the victim 
rnther than the instigator* In general, teachers who cultivate "w i th i tness" 
will bo prepared to intervene appropriately when necessary, and will not have 
to inforvena as often. 

A related trait of effective classroom managers was called '-overlapping" 
Ktiiinifu Tf)ib refar^s to the ovui lapping of simultaneous activities, or the 
dbility to do mro than one thing at a time* Examples Include scanning the 
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classroom regularly while slmultaneouiily teaching a small group or;WOrking 
with an Individual, responding to s+ufterit requests for help or direction 
whi le sti I I keep ing track of the raacjlng or recitation of a ^mber of a 
group, or circulating around the rooim ^nd giving different kinids of help or 
directions to different individuals or groups. Part of th© Importance of 
overlapping Is Its obvious role In pronioting wlthltness, Ariothar part Is 
the role It plays In helping the teacher maintain lesson pacing and avoid 
iulays^-^ Consider the effect on a raadfng group, for exampN^ i f teachers 
make the group Just stop and wait whi I© they deal with tha meeds of indlvld^ 
uals who come for help, or if they Intarrupt them and ask tfham to go back ; 
and read lines over again because they didn't hear them. Part of the secret 
uf uver lapping seems to be learning to keep helping contacts with individual 
students brief, giving Just enough guSdance to enable thes^ students to "get 
going'' again, but not taking time out for extended individualized interaction 
if this is going to create a bottleneck of students waiting for chances to 
ask about their Individual concerns* 

Another important variable noted by Kounin was smoothn^s$ Of transitions 
between activities and within sections of activities, i Part of this Is a 
.jccom[)| Ishod by consistent day-to-day behavior on the part oi fhB teacher 

t 

combined with training students to to Mow certain routines that promote ef- 
ficiency in changing activities. Another part is provision ot brief but 
clear and compiete instructions to the group as a whole, and th#n following 
htu^ough as appropriate. Teachers who mm not conducting siropth transitions 
often waste a lot of time here and crwt# delay and confusion because they 
,j||()w themselves to be repeatedly dlatroctad by 'the questlor^^ cpr actions of 
individuals. As a result, they may glvo out too many and too specific In- 
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structions, repeating theniselves unnecessar H Interrupting everyone to 
ask If previous instructions have been carried out yet, confusing students 
who are trying to carry out previous in$+ruotlons by giving new ones that 
may or may not be meant for them, and so on* 

Transitions within activities are often lengthy and confusing because 
such teachers are not prepared to move $rr)Oothly into the next part of the . 
lesson. This I ©ads to false starts In which orders are given^and then re- 
f-racterj, movemant into the new phase of the l©$son is Interrupted because 
something omitted from a previous phase \$ now rememberred, and other signs 
of poor proparat lonv^; Such discontlnut les tirmk student concentration, ruin 
the flow of th© lesson, and engender restNssnass, confusion^ and other prob- 
lems* 

Yet another aspect of effective man^g^ment noted by Kounin Is "group 
alerting" whicH refers to teacher behavior designed to maintain or re^estab- 
lish attention during lessons. In the positive sense, group alerting refers 
to things that teachers do to keep the rpst of the group attentive while any 
one member is reciting. These Include IwKlny around the group before call- 
ing on someone to recite, keeping the studOTtS In suspense as to who will be 
called on next by selecting randomly, getting around to everyone frequently, 
interspersing choral responses with IndWidual responses, asking for volunteers 
to raise their hands, throwing out chal Ifng^s by declaring that the next ques- 
tion is difficult or tricky, calling on I fstanars to comfnent upon or correct 
f) rosponse, and presenting novel or interesting material. Negative aspects 
of group alerting (things to avoid) Inclgd^ ovarconcentrat Ion on the student 
do inn the reciting to the point that i ha r^st of the qroup is not monitored, 
clirecting new questions only to the recit^r^, prepicking the reciter before a 
quostion Is even stated, and having roclter^ perform In a predotermi nod order. 
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In addition to these group alerting techniques there are several tech- 
niquo'i lh.1t maximize student accountability for paying attention. Teachers 
con hold students accountable by requiring them to hold up props, expose 

* 

ofv^wof-., or otherwis© indlcat© attention to the lesson^ having them recite 
in ufiison (while monitoring carefully), asking listeners to Gomment on reci^ 
tut ions, asking for volunteer$, circulating and checking performance^ and 
cnlling on Individuals. Many of the techniques that Kounin lists under ^*ac- 
countabi 1 i tv" are similar to those listed under "jroup alerting, " 

Subsequent research by others supports most but not all of Kounln-s 
recommendations. In a correlational study at second and third grade 
(Brophy & Evertson, 1976) and In on experimental study of first grade 
reading groups (Anderson, Evertson, & Brophy, 1978), withltness, overlaps 
ping, and smoothness of les$on pacing and transitions all were associated 
not only with better manage^TOfit, but with better learning. However, 
thejse same studies did not support some of the group alerting and account- 
jbility techniques, especially the not ion of being unpredictable In calling 
on students to recite. The teachers who were more successful went around 
t\\o qroup in order^ sel dom. cal I ing for volunteers and not allowing students 
lo call out answers. Good and Grouws (1973) found that group alerting was 
[vini ti vr^ly related to student learning of fourth grade mathematics, but 
jccount.ib i Mty was related curvl M near I y : Teachers who used a moderate amount 
wore mora successful than those who had too much or too little. The 
rod^^ofis for these conflicting findings are unknown, but It Is probable that 
Kounin^s group alerting and accountability technfques are desirable In some 
ccmtexts ^nd un^k-^irahU^ in-^others. This ^hoijid not be surprising, be- 
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cause the group alerting and tha accountability techniques are r^s+l y 
methods of forcing attent i venesa through compulsion. Presumably, this 
Should be necessary only when students are not attentlv© In the first place. 
Even then, positive approaches for eliciting attention, III<© building inter^ 
est or stimulating curiosity, should be preferable to approaches that de- 
pend on threatening embarrassTOnit Or failure. 

Research findings are also miKed concerning the^value of choral re= 
sponses. They do allow all of th© rnembers of the group to respond in an ac^ 
five way much more often than would be possible otherwise, md as Kounin notes 
they do provide variety. However^ unless the group Is relatively small and 
the teacher is very attentive to mch individual, a chorus of correct re- 
sponses ^ from a majority of th^ growp can easily drown out mistakes'and cover 
up failures to respond at alK This is especially a probletTi with students in 
the early grades, who seem to nwd Individualized opportyn It i es to respond 
and get feedback from the teacher (Anderson, et ah^ 19783* 
Once again, the larger impllcatfon here seems to be that success In reaching 
certain important objectives^ arid not 1he methods used in doing so. Is of 
primary importance. In this context^ the important frtaniagemant objectives In- 
clude eliciting and mq^jntalning student attention, InclMdlng times whfen stu- 
dents are supposed to watch and iisten but not rdcit© or m^ke other overt re- 
sponses. This Is done primarily by making sure that the content of lessons 
lb interesting and challenging to students and that the teacher is prepared 
wtill enough to conduct the lesson smoothly. This should be sufficient for 
fTiQst students. For the others, group alerting and accountability techniques 
rridy be required periodically* = 

In some of his studies (not ^H), Kounin noted that unnecessarily harsh 
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or disruptive teacher reaction to student misbehavior produced undtsfrabl© 
ripple effects on the rest of the students* They Typlcatly bacam© dfstract- 
ed at these occas ions, . and, often became noticeably more tense or anxious. 
In some cases, teacher overreact ions to minor misbehavior ev^n bacKflred, 
making it more likely that other students would soon engage in th# same kind 
of misbehavior that led to the driglnal outburst. 

In contrast, brief, soft reprimands were more successful In that they 
were less disruptive and more likely to have positive ripple effects (d©-- 
creasing the likelihood of similar misbehavior by other students). Similar 
results were reported by O'Leary, Kaufman^ Kass^ and Drabman (1970)^ who 
manipulated soft and loud reprimands experimentally* The general principle 
here is that teacher reprimands can be more disruptive than the student mis- 
behavior that tr I ggers" them, so that such reprimands should be avQid^d when 
possible and mi n i m i zed i n I ength and Intensity when they are glvenv 

Despite the genera I j/y recognized importance of classroom managafnent 
skills, the work of Kounin and his colleagues remains the only completed 
large scale program of research on the topic. Two other comprehensive studie 
are under way at the moment however, one dealing with the classroom organi-^ 
zation and management behavior of third grade teachers as they becjin and set^ 
tie Into the school year (Ever+son & Anderson, 1978), and another dealing 
with the strategies that classroom teachers use In coping with stud^rrfs who 
are time-consuming or frustrating because of personal adjustment problems 
(Brophy, 1978). 

^I* .Be havior Ana i ysj^s /BehavIo r Mod i f I cat ion 

Works on classroom management have borrowed heavily from general social 
learning theory. Its basic principles have been widely disseminated and al- 
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most universally accepted? Reward desirable behavior and exflnguiah C'lgrtor^), 
or if necessary punish, undesirable behavior,. These principles and their de- 
rivatives originally were worked out by Skinner and other pioneers of behaV- 
ior analysis, and they are basic to the rrcre recent" movements of applied be- 
havior analysis md behavior modification. 

O'Leary and O'Laary (1977) provide a r©pr©sentati,ve and unusuairy claar 
example of the b»havioristlc approach to classroom management. The focus is 
on observable behavior, treated as a problem in Its own right and not aa a 
symptom of somethtng else. Problem behavior is observed systematically to 
determine what situations and stimuli are eliciting it, and what subsequent 
stimuli are relnfcircmg It. The stress Is on the evaluation of treatment pro- 
cedures developed according, to general principles, rather than on the analy- 
sis of specific types of misbehavior and of prescrl ptibns for deal ing with 
them. There has r\ot been much behavlorl stIc research of the latter type. 

Treatment pracedures are divided Into two types, reflecting the two 
major problems facing the behavior modifier; increasing (desired) behavlo^^ 
and decreasing (undesirable) behavior. Procedures for Increasing behavior In- 
clude praise and approval, modeling, token reinforcement programs, programed 
instruction, se I f-spec 1 f I cat Ion of contingencies, se I f -re i nforcafTent, ©$+ab^ 
lishment of clear rules and directions, and shaping. Procedures for decreas- 
ing behavior include extinction, reinforcing incompatible behaviors, self rep- 
rimands, time out from reinforcement, relaxatton (for fears or anxiety); r#-- 
Bponse cost (puniahment by removal of re 1 nf orcers) , medication, self tnstruc'- 
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tiori, and self evaluation (OH#ary a Oaeary, 19773, Im brmdfh of this 
I hit indicates the practical '-find out what works and I'f-^ approach typ^^^-^--^ 
leal of modern behavior modifi#rS. The theoretical concepts empirical 
orientation associated witii this, tradition remain^ but the r#p©rtoire of 
techniques systemat lea M y applted and evaluated has bean ©xtend^d far b©v6nd 
the original I aboratorybased co^t'lact ion, and this trend continues as class^ 
room applications accumulate^ 

There fs a great deal ^of riSiarch on behavior analysis appf (cat'ons ^to 
the cloi:^iroonn> and mo5t of this research Is supportive/ as far m It goe^s, 
Tfie typical study involves four itages: (1) baseline documartaf ion of tho rates 
of problem behavior In a target student, (2) introduction of trwrtmQnt proc^dure^ 
{typically followed by measurabi]^ Improvement)^ (3) rifnoval of treatmont prgc©^ 
dures during an eKtlnctlon phas© Hn which the problw babavlor typically r©^ 
vorts to baseline levels)^ and (4^ rei nstltution of tr^satfriant procedures (typH 
cally followed by a return of the improverents seen mf\ ir^r). This design 

persuasive because It yields powerful and convincing rasylt$*^ Comparisons 
of baseline and treatment phases provide empirical #v/Id^nqe of significant 
change In behavior, and the e>^ttnctIon and reinstitutlon phases make^ it pos^ 
sible to demonstrate that the QbsQrved changes in b^h^vlor ar^s due to th© 
specific treatment procedures M$^d and not to changes* ]n teacher or student 
uxpectat ions> special attention g?ven to the student or other Hawthorne 
effects, This empirical support h^s generated a great im\ of Interest In 
behavior modification approaches, to classroom rnanagt^in^nt^ and a good deal of 
acceptance. Even so, few teachers are wlllfng to commit th^amstlves to thU 
approach as a basic or ©Kcluslva rothod of mfinacilrig th© classsroom, Thera ara 
several reasons for this* 
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With respect to the principle of rewarding dalilrabia behavior, the prob- 
lem is partly philosophical. Behaviortstic approaches era Opposed by human- 
ists and others who see them as mechantstic and man I pu 1 9ti v<»« Instead of us- 
ing animal training methods, they argue, we shouUJ dfvelop students' intrin- 
sic motivation through such methods as building novelty and Sntersst into the 
curriculum, modeling enjoyront of learning and achlavamQnt rinot I >>at (on, and 
(iGlpIng students to see and eiipreclate their own growth In Knowledge and skill 
Lately, this fine of thinking has begun to acquire mm amplrlcal support, 
Dec! (1976) and many others have shown that the Introduction of eKtrinsic re- 
wards for performance of a particular behavior reduces Intrinsic motivation 
to perform, that same behavior, so that sustained per'f ormanc# In the future be- 
comes dependent upon eKtrlnsIc reinforcements 

This research is not as damaging to the behavior I St position as it may 
saem at first, as Deci himself has noted, Fonone thing, It concerns the 

introduction of extrinsic relnforcers when people are already performing de-' 
sired behaviors. Behavior modifiers would not call tor th# Sntroduction of 
udditional relnforcers in situations like this (although th#y would infer that 
the people were' being reinforced In some way rather than working on 'Mntrinslc 
motivation,'^ and would suggest a systemat I c ana I ysl s to Ipntify the rein- 
forcers in operation Instead, they would call for th^ um of relnforcers 
where desired behavior does not presently exist iprmum^ly for lack of suf- ^ 
ficient TOtlvation, intrinsic or otherwise)/ In weighing th^ appropriateness 
of potential re in forcers, they would be concerned primarily with their effec- 
tiveness in motivating and sustaining doslred bahavtor^ not with such dls-..^ 
tinctlons as intrinsic vs. extrinsic or concrete vs. symbollo. As a practical 
mnttar, though, they would build Into the treatment fadrrig programs to re« 
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<lucn the required frequency and Intensity of reinforcement, to swltr^rfrom 
concrete or Immediately consumable reinforcers toward more symbofio qmqs^ 
md in general, to mInlmUe the effort and QKpens© Involved in maSntal nlng 
the dosired behavior, 

Eden (1975) has proposed a theory of motivation that helps ^KplaSf) why 
fi^^trlnsic reinforcement may be appropriate despite the findings of O^^l (1975) 
m6 others. Eden (1975) postulates that,; for a particular person In i given 
y^rtuation^ certain motives are relevant but others are not, and tha»t the nrjo- 
t^vatlonal effects of behavioral consequences will depend' upon th# r;^[i^vance 
those consequences to the motives operating at the time. Thus^ ^ft^ntton 
'mii praise from the teacher will be positively TOtivating for studtnti who de^ 
sire this and try to get It through careful work on their assignments,, but not 
far students whoso primary motivation In working on assignments i$ to finish 
thi^m so that they can go to the science center and use the mlcioscpp^i^ 

So far, this is Just a re-statement of the welHknown fact thut there are 
tncjivldual differences^ In attraction to pnri'lcular potential reinforcers, How« 
^^var, Eden adds the interesting idea that reinforcers congruent with op^rutEng 
ffiqtl vat lonal ^ystems wl I I have a strong pos 1 1 i ve effect on net motivation, 
but that reinforcers not congruent with operating motivational syst^rni will 
h^ve a s I i ght negat I va effect on net motivation. This theory nlc^lv t^ccommo' 
dates both the studies Illustrating the effectiveness of extrinsic ralrUorcers 
dnd the studies Ind^Icatlng that presentation of ©Ktr^nsic reinforcers when 
Intrinsic motivation has been In tiffoct will reduce ^nirlnslc motlv^tk^n, It 
aUio indicate^'- why b$haviori st I c a()pr^oaches or othor approaches th^t d^fSand 
on OKtrlnsIc motivation can be approprljte when Intrinsic motivation H not 
pr^iisont* It does not rosolvQ the philosophical I sua, hc.ovor* It itill 
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po.,-.ib|o tu nrnuo, and many will, thnt thn npf'rnpr i ,■ to r-nurno . f ^ictiuii in 
SUCH I ^lJ,^ltlonii l-i to build intrinsic riwt I v.it Ion , i.ot inh duue .jxtr i ii;,. i c 
ni 1 n forcurs . 

PhilosoiJhical concorn ftibout the; lonr] term effncts of tK;hnvior fnod i t i - 
Cdlion approdchos is compounded by the fact that Itio otherwise imprQ^sivo 
research on behavior rradlfication In thu c\ti^sr<"m hai been vory weak on 
follow up ovaluation. Few studios, have triad to evn I uatu the success of be- 
li.jviorlatlc treatmenfs in hrinqincj about changes tluit would general ize to 
other settinqs and/or last over significant periods of time, and 1 ho results 
of those few have not boon very encouraging (Emery Mnrholin, 1977; Clar- 
is io ^ McCoy, 1976). 

Furthermore, behavior rrradi tiers themselves repurt pi-oblem-, with lein- 
forcer satiation (Safer & Allen, 1976); over timo, m<jst reinforcers lose 
their jppeal and thus their power to rrwtivato hohavior. Th i r, typically Is 
n..t a problem in short-term case studies. 1 hey do not last long enough for 
the re in forcers to lose their attractiveness, and, Ironically, the 
removal of relnforcers during ttie extlncflon phase probably enhances ttielr 
r- in forcing power when they are re- i n i reduced later. Also, cose studies 
deal with a specific Individual, and relnforcers l-mown to be effective with 
ttiat individual can be prescribed. The problems of Individual differences 
and satiation become formidable, however, when reinforcement approaches are 
attempted with entire classrooms. 

No single reinforcor will be effective for all studentB, so a token , 
economy must be set up, which includes a "menu" of re In forcers sufficiently 
varied to accommodaie Individual differences and combat satiation. Even so, 
, jblems of satiation typically require periodic Infusion of new relnforcers 
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«.if)0 "tinu runiru]" of tlio uconomy to fnako sotm ruinforcorb chon[Kif (Ihuis morf* 
iltrMctiv") iind others rmra Qxpensivo (to retard liatidtion). [:von if ^uch pro-- 
t'larri:.. cQulJ btj rubolvud, expensH and bookkaaping demands would prohibit u^a of 
tokon economiaii in most cldssarooms. 

lirnery and MarhoNn (1977), writinn wjthfn the tradition of applied be- 
ikjvior ^jfulysib, declare that such problems will nevor be rasolvud, Thcr/ 
Qt^rAie \'\)nf, by definition, behavior analysis techniques apf)ly to individuals, 
n(;3f groups. They also mention anoivher reoson why behavior rnod i f I cat Ion, stud les 
have not been convincing, despite positive results: the target behaviors typi- 
cal I y are trivial ones, selected because they arc r- »sy to Identify and measure, 
A rolatod fioirrf 1:^ tfiat many studies have Involved preschool or early olemen^ 
tary i^chot.)! children, who preseni^ less serious problems and are imro respon^ 
sivt' fo reinforcement by the teacher than older students. 

In a typical study^ teacher praise, gold stars, or candy (s used to shape 
:uiCh behaviors as raising the hand rather than calling out answers, volunteering 
rather than remaining passive during recitation, or remaining In the seat 
during work periods. Although convincing on their own terms, derronst rat Ions 
huf- such reinforcers can be used to shape tfiese relatively trivial behaviors 
in pliable young students are not very impressive to educators* Some behavior 
nicujifiers have recognized this and developed methods for shaping positive 
task Involvement and other achievement-related behaviors, including methods 
"that do not require elaborate token economies (c f. Spauldlng, In press). 
Bo far, though, there Is no convincing evidence of the effectiveness of be- 
haviorlstfc approaches for dealing with serious misbehavior of older students 
witM'n the normal classroom setting, 
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riKi pcoblum i.uern t'o bu ono of fficiaibility ratliur Mi^in prlnclpla. Be- 
havior TOdi f icatlon i.ystorm-, havo worked offsjctively in such aot^i^t^s as de- 
tonlion hofttui> tind prisoriG, wfiore neither the bonaviorb nor the individuals 
involved wore easily controlled, flowever, the authorities in such institu- 
tions, have accei.s to very powerful relnforcers, ord they control the inmates 
,'4 liuur:. a day. Teachers are much nioi-e Mmitod in their acccHb to reinfor- 
corn powerful enough to shape student behavior. Their potential influence 
!■_, limited oven at the kindergarten level, and It probably Is reduced some- 
what ■ ch year thereafter. In any case, the feasibility of behavior tnodlfl^ 
,:afion approaches for controlling student conduct Is determined In part by 
Hie reinforcerfent options available to the teacher. There are many other 
practical qijcstlons dealing with the application of behavior modification 
principles, and these will be discussed in the following sections. 



Re I n foi cement 



According to behav i or I st I c theory, a relnforcer is anything that will in- 
crease the frequency of a behavior when access to the relnforcer Is made con- 
tingent upon performance of the beha Mor (Promack, 1965). Th I s I s a c i rcu I ar 
definition, but deliberately and necessarily so. Many Instructive lists of 
potential rewards are available (c f, Clarizio A McCoy, 1976; Safer & 
Alien, 1976), composed of Items or experiences likely to motivate many or even 
TOst students. None will rrrativate all students, however, and It Is not possi- 
ble to state in advance of actual use whether or not a proposed relnforcer wi I 
In fact shape behavior as expected. Some ostensible relnforcers may have no 
effects at all, and others may actually function as punishment for particular 
Individuals. Hence the circular definition of reinforcement. 
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TiiU!U,^ cnnBicJorrit ioHB fsro manl ionHt) by nlrrxist^ evor v df^nlinrj with 

cldnsroorn opplicallons of behnvior moci i f 1 cd f ion techri i que::,, but tfioy nru eosi- 
ly forgotten wdun ottentlon turns to application prescriptions. As a result, 
certain potential rewards, rrxist notably teacher attcsntion and praisG and sym- 
bolic rewards, tend to be discussed as if they were universally rewarding* In 
fuel, tliey dru probably fnucfi less rewdrdir.f] than comrrionly boMeved, Mrjiiy stu-- 
donts find special aftention or recognition from the tcachnr to bo embarrass-^ 
inq or threatening rather than rewarding. Even where it does function as a 
roinforcer, it is unlikery to be very powerful, because few students have stronq 
erTotional investment In their teachers , especlaMy after Mie early primary grades. 



rvon where toachers do h^ve the potential to reinforce students throuqh 
[-heir own personal action-^, good intentions alone are not enough, Praise, for 
example. Is unlikely to reinforce effectively unless It I s (1 ) sincere (Ideally, 
spontaneous) , (2 ) adapted in form and Intensity to the specific accomplishments 
In nu,^qfi.Mi (no qmhinn over trivia), C^) adapted to the preferences of the In- 
dividual (some students crMnqe in response to public praise but appreciate sentl- 
menfs expressed privately), and (4) specific In describing exactly what the student 
did thaf was praiseworthy (nood & 3rophy, 1977, 1978; O^Leary & O^eary, 1977), 

Certain types of ''praise'^ comfronly given as examples of reinforcement in 
fhe classroom do not satisfy one or nore of these criteria. One large class 
of examples Involves praising students who are behaving appropriately while 
simultaneously trying to Ignore others who are behaving i nappropr I ate 1 y . This 
technique is often recomTOfided becaube \ \ suems to invoivo application of the 
reinforcement and OKtlnction principles, and also seems to take advantage of 
the vicarious reinforcement principle (individuals observing others being re- 
inforced for particular behavior are likely to behave that way themselves, in 



hopua of being rolnforced bimilarly). The problom in that thia teacher be- 
h.ivior is almost n. ur r.=* i nforcl ng. ' First, tho [u-il^u involvca is seldom 
ro,illy praibo at £j|l. It Is nol- spon-toncjous, tho target behd-l'To ara not 
really praisoworthy (typically they Involve being qui fit or standing In line), 
and it is given by teachers and probably interpreted by students as on attempt 
fo communicate control ressages to misbehavers rather than as a sincere attempt 
to reinforce those who are behaving appropriately. Even when such praise is 
sincerely intended by the teacher, It is unlikely to succoed because it causes 
embarrassment, even humiliation, to the students singled out for attention. 

Another common class of misguided reinforcement attempts involves praise 
or attention to inhibited or anxious students who hesitate to raise their hand 
or contribute to a discussion. It does seem Important to try to make the ex- 
perlenco as rewarding as possible when these students do contribute (such as 
by making them feel at ease, smiling, showing interest in and appreciation for 
their contribution, and integrating It into the d i scuss iot, ; , but it does not 
seem wise to specifically call attention to the facl- that they have decided 
to contribute (such as by praising this specifically or making well-meaning 
but unfortunate comments like "See, now that wasn't so hard, was it?" 

Calling public attention to progress made by these types of students is 
likely to backfire by greatly increasing their anxiety und reducing their will- 
ingness to take risks in the future. In public, it is probably much more ef- 
fective to shape their behavior using methods likely to elicit and condition 
desired responses (Blank, 1973), and confine reinforcement attempts to private 
interdcHons. With students for whom anxiety cr Inhibition i nterfere wl th 
learning, teachers can discuss the f\ms and circumstances when the students 
will risk participation and find out what teacher behavior would be appropriate 
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when thoy do part Ic i poto. After ntucjGnts try oul nuw bofidvior, taocharn can, 
if) private, point out progress dncl note yffuct^:, and can teach theLu stu-= 
donts se I f ^re ! nf orcemont techniques. 

Unfortunately, the term "reinforcement" Is widely faken to refer to clearly 
uxirinsic relnforcars such an Gdlble treats, free time, opportunities to play 
with desired toys, tokens of^^ money, or social rewards such as teacher attention, 
praise, or symbols of success (e.g,, stars). More attention needs to be given 
to questions of how trjsks can be designed to make them more intrinsically re- 
warding for students (Krumboltz & Krumboltz, 1972). Recall that Kounin (1970) 
found thdt variety and challenge In seatwork assignments were important for 
kaeping students actively engaged In such assignments over significant periods 
of t i mo , 

Helpinq s^udents to set and meet personal goals also seems to be important 
in enabling them to obtain reinforcement from school activities, Rosswork (1977) 
found that the setting of goals, especially specific difficult goals, was more 
tdffuctive Ihan nionatary Incontivas In producing high Icvols of performance. It 
was also more effective than non-specific encouragement. More generally, al- 
though extrinsic incentives may be necessary when a task is not meaningful to 
students, goals and goal setting probably are imre Important than such incentives 
for meaningful tasks (Rosswork^ 1977). 

The importance of meeting personal goals also was stressed by the high 
school students studied by Ware (1978), Using a list of 15 potential rewards 
drawn up on the basis of previous pilot work with another group, high school 
sti]df?nts were asked to rank rewards for desirability and effectiveness. The 
students ranked the opportunity to reach a personal goal firsts followed by* 
bchool scholarshipsj compliments and encouragement from friends; being accepted 
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ay a person or having their opinions sought; tro[ihi(i'., cert i f icntor., medals, 
tind ribbonTi; jab-roiated [)liysicai reward's Buch ris rrii;ujL and vocationD; spe- 
cial privileges or responsibilities- formal letters of rocognition or apprs- 
ciatlon- having their names printod In the newspapers or repeated on a loud 
speaker; teacher or employer comp'iments and encourigeinont; money for specific 
accomplishments; parties, picnics, trips, or banquefs; election to office; be- 
ing chosen to be on special programs; or being the winner in a contest. Thus, 
not only was personal goal attainment ranked first, but rewards such as peer 
osteom and symbolic recognition were ranked above teacher praise and several 
categories of concrete rewards. 

Probably because of the emphasis on extrinsic rewards, teachers did not 
predict this. When asked to rank the same list, teachers placed reaching per- 
sonal goals and winning school scholarships at the bottom, apparently bel lev- 
ing that students would not be much interested In these potential rewards. 
Meanwhile, they overrated the deslrablMty of getting names printed In the 
newspaper or repeated on a loud speaker, obtaining special privileges or re- ; 
sponsibi I Ities, and winning a contest. Jnterestlngly, though, teachers ranked 
praise from a teacher or employer even lower than the students did. Thus, it 
appears that teachers are aware that their praise Is not very reinforcing to 
nxDSt students even though It is stressed so widely. 

These data from Ware's study are provocative. They require replication 
with elementary school students before they can be safely generalized to this 
population, but they do underscore a point that we wish to stress with respect 
to reinforcement: We do not know enough about what Is reinforcing to students. 
Systematic research on the topic may reveal surprising additions to the usual 
lists of relnforcers, and surprising exceptions to and qualifications upon 
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^orTH) of our preiiQDt dssumpt ions. 

WhntovGr the? rewards uned. It Is Important for tenchers t^o mnko s\iro that 
thoy actually do function as reinforcurs by rnotlvating student^s to increaso 
thoir rates of desired behavior* Praise or symbolic rewards like stars and 
smiling fnces may be effective, but if not, other relnforcers will be needed. 
In addition to the comrDonly mentioned material rewirds, these can include 
sucli things as opportunity to btj first in the lunch line, opportunity to per-^ 
form tasks that students enjoy performing, opportunity to make any kind of 
choice that the ntudont considers to be important, extra opportunities to use 
the library, and a great mafiy other things not often thought of as reinforcers 
for good conduct or good acddemlc work* 

Ext i net Io n 

There I s no p h I I osoph 1 ca I op pos 1 1 1 on to the not ion of a I i m I nat i ng p rob I em 
behavior through cxtincfion, but, as with the principle of re i nforcemant , there 
ar^e prublenib of practical feasibility in trying fo apply the principle in the 
classroom. Certain misbehaviors are too disruptive or dangerous to be ignored* 
Some students interpret lack of overt disapproval as approval, assuming that 
anything not explicitly dlsapprovad Is acceptable. More generally, it is con^ 
trary to common and expected practice to Ignore open defiance, obscenities, 
or hostility directed specifically at the teacher. Such provocative behavior 
'*dem.3nds" response* Attempts to Ignore It will confuse students and leave them 
with the impression that the teacher is not consistently aware of what is going 
nn, IS completely unable to"cope with it, or Just doesn't care. 

Even when eftectlve, Ignoring Is never effective by Itself; It must be 
coupled with re i nforceTOnt of desired behavior CO'Leary & O'Leary, 1977). 
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Used In combinotjon, toacher rt^inf'^rcofmsnt '7attont ion nnd praise) and ox-' 
=M net ion (Icinorinq) can be effective, but only tor those students and be- 
haviors that aru under the control of ra I nforc. iient from the^acher In the 
fir^t place. Ignoring will have no effect on behaviors reinforced by peers, 
for example. Considering that re I at i ve I y few problems of student misbehavior 
occur because the student Is seeking reinforcement from the teacher. It is 
clear that Ignoring is not often an appropriate teacher response even though 
11 1 i . rocommended widely. 

lunner (!978) suggests lour criteria for determining when Ignoring is 

appropriate: (i) The problem Is momentary, (2) It Is not serious or dangerous, (3) 
-drawinq attention to It would disrupt the class, and (4) the student involved is. 
iiSMally well behaved. These criteria, along with the findings of Kuunin (1970), 
leave little room for the systamatic use of Ignoring In an attempt to extinguish 
misbehavior that Is nontrlvial and persistent, Kounln's work suggests that 
some kind of comment or signal to the inattentive students Is necessary when- 
ever the problem seems likely to escalate, \ 

There are possible negative consequences of ignoring to be considered, 
too. Students who don*t realize that they are being Ignored deliberately, or 
who do not know^ why they are being ignored, may keep redoubling their efforts 
to get attention by becoming more and more disruptive. Brief explanations to 
such students probably are much more effective than waiting for them to become 
conditioned through repeated frustration. A flat policy of Ignoring cannot be 
used safely with persistent requests for permission or help, either. Students 
who always want to go to the toilet really do need to go at times, and the 
children who often ask for unnecessary help really do need help at times and 
will not be able to make any progress until they get it. Here again, teachers 
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whi; jifuck problumH in more posiMve ways nrtj likuly to bra *T\ ro succeeds-' 

ful Itkin tho^o wliD try to criminate thorn through I^noriru]. (For oxample, the 
toduher can p)rlvately axplaln to such Biudents about the bahaviors of cun^ 
curn ami thair consaquences for both teecher cind GtudLiit, Then, thoy can plan 
together how tho students can determine on their own whether or not flicy actu- 
rj I I y need ho I p . ) 

FJmJj^hment^ 

F'jrt of the ovor^omphus I s on extinction or Ifirioring baums to hove re- 
sulted from a desire to avoid recommending punishment, O^Leary and OU.aary 
{lv)77) cjnd other behavior modifiers defend punishment a v. a useful and often 
appropriafe technique, cj I though thoy ure careful to stress that its effective^ 
ness is limited to inhibiting undesired behavior. Punishment is not useful 
for oliciting or shaping desired bohavicr, so that it should be used only as 
d last^ resort when more positive methods have failed, and only In connection 
with pov^itivp mothods that will elicit desired behavior at the same time pun- 
ishment l'^^ inhibiting undeslrod behavior, 

C»ood and Brophy (1977,1973) argue against the use of physical punishment, 
strong personal condemnation, and the assignment of school work as punishment, 
and r^^commend that punishment be brief and mild, involve restitution where 
fhis Is appropriate, and be designed to provide ways for offenders to re- 
establish normal' status t^y making positive commitments or taking positive 
actions, 0-Leary and O^Leary (1977) provide similar guidelines- Use punish-^ 
mcnf sparingly, make it clear to students why they are being punished, provide 
alternative means of getting positive reinforcement, reinforce incompatible 
behaviors In addition to punishing, and avoid physical punishment or punish^ 
Ing whilQ In a very angry or emotional state. They recommend such punishments 
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as, soft ropritnands, reprimands coupled with praise ur prompting for appro- 
printe behavior, social Isolation, and response co'^t. 

As with reinforcement, it Is easier to list problems to avoid than It is 
tu be prescriptive in talking about punishment. Punishment'; must be defined 
circulorly Jul.! as rewards are, because of Important individual and situation- 
al differences. Presumed "punishments" uften function as rowards ,Ce. g. , the studen 
who misbehaves in 'lopcs of getting suspended). There Is no "response cost" 
if the presumed relnforcer taken away from the student was not desired In the " 
first place. There Is no punishment when teachers reprimand students who act- 
ually enjoy the experience because they enjoy needling the teacher or because 
they get peer re I nforceTOnt for having been "punished.^' On the other hand, 
events that appear trivial to adults can function as Important punishments to 
students: being last in lunch line, being held up Just long enough after 
school to miss going home with friends, sitting in one place rather than an- 
other. 

Clear'ly, a functional analysis is needed to determine whether presumed 
punishments really are functioning as punishments by inhibifiny undGnlred be- 
havior. This, along with consideration of possible side effects of various 
punishments, needs to be taken Into consideration in deciding whcsther particu- 
lar punishments are appropriate. Even- more fundamental Is the notion that 
punishment is likely to be effect I ve. on I y when used as a last resort methoH 
within a larger prob I em -^ol v I ng approach that stresses _ positive ntthods. In 
the classroom, and with humans generally, these BnsI derat Ions appear to be ' ■ 
much fTore Important than such matters as whether punishment I^ de M vered jdurl ng • 
or after the behavior being punished. 

Topics dealing with the timing and schedu I i ng of punishment are often ; 
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uiiiciresijud In thooro M cd I I y -or i ontod bohtjvior i st Ic runoarchj typiccilly con- 
^4urtf)d wifh ifinimols. As o result^ behavor i st i cn I ! y bc3£f-?d aourcpo of advice 
for teachers sometin)ey state that punishment will ba moro effective when it 
'oMows immediatQiy after a tran^igress ion rather than when (t is dul^iyed, 
thdt it will bo moro effective if it corns early In a sequence of undesired 
behavior rather than after completion of the sequence. Principles of this 
kind do aeon] to have sofDe application for shaplnn unimal behavior, I jt they 
are of doubtful rolovanco to the clabbr^oom, ur lo l;uman loarfiing genarolly, 
Horr^, punibhment 'S a last resort method for curbing undeslred behavior, not 
H [jdbic rnHthod of sfiaping desired behavior. The ch i i d- rear i ng literature 
indicates very clearly that pun i shment-^oriented approaches to social izatiofi 
do not succeed (Brophy^ 1977), and classroom research indicates that punisfi^ 
munt works best wTtb "the students who need It the lapst (Kounin, 1970). 

Whtv-re punishment is necessary, it seems to be fnojt effective whan it has 
iho characteristics described earlier* Those character i ::t i ca help students 
who are punished to recognize that they have broughi puhlshmeni upon tnem-^ 
b^lveb tlirouyh llitiir uwn boliaviorj dfid that tiiey will neidd to make a commit- 
ment to change if they wish to avoid punishment in the future. Concerning 
the timing of punishment, Redl (1965) contributes the interes1\ing notion that 
teachers should wait for the optimal moment rather than try to punish as 
quickly as possible after the transgression, at least In situations where stu- 
dents are errDt lona I l.y upset. The idea is that punishing students while they 
are aroused and angry may only increase their alienation, whereas waiting until 
fhey are calmed down enough to listen to input but still concerned about the -^^'-^^ 
problem might be much mor^ effective. 

Further ref f ectlon' on fhls example leads back to the not Lon^ thai . pun i sh- 
ment is at best''on|y a part i a l^&o I ut ion . . Teachers dp not have sufficient con- 
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trol ovur sturlGnfw* I I vtJi^ to dilow them to u^o [)ijri i Bhmwnt very cffnctlvely 
raven if they wantQd to, and thu kinc^ of control n< hieved In tfie iBbortitory 
through pinpoint scfieduling and dHlivery uf punisfununl lb oimply out of fho 
question [n the classroorTu Instund, t^hoy must help students develop Inner 
controls, using a combination of Instruction, modeling, development of in^ 
sight, ^environmental englnGertng^ and psychotherapy. F^unishment may bo nec&i:-- 
sary to enforce limits, but by Itself it will not shape desired behavior. 

This point is common to most theories, well su[3pqrted by the research, 
widely stated and emphasized in works on classrcom management ^ and self evi- 
dent to most people who hear it, Ye1 , surveys tjnd interviews with school ad^ 
minlstrators and teachers rogularly reveal an emphasis on negative and coercive 
methods rather, than instruction and positive reinforcement u>hipman, 1968; 
DeFlamlnls, 1975), Why should this be? Undoubtedly, some of It is artificial, 
resulting from the kinds of questions usually asked in such surveys (the re- 
spondent Is to tell how to deal with flagrant misbehavior in the immediate sit-- 
uation, rather than to describe a general strategy for dealing with that type 
of problefi] studefit). AUo, there Is a general cultural lag in ass irpi I at i ng 
scientific knowledge (parents tend to be coercion-oriented In thinking about 
.soci^Mzing their children, and the findings from school administrators and 
teachers can be taken as reflective of the culture at large rather than^ as 
unique to educators). 

At least part of the coercion orientation of school administrators and 
teachers appears to be legitimate, however, and based^on the fact that they 
/ face problems not typical ly encountered by parents, counselors, or therapists, 
'^'Most teacher interactions with students occur in the c I assroom, fWhere teachers 
must simultaneously concern themselves not only with the needs of a particular 
disturbed student, but the needs of 25 ur 30 others. 
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This fuct must . bt> tdkun into uccouiit in trying fe qufic'i'o t Uo pr mciples 
ilufivod from ax()oriufice if) ofio-'to-pna tiKi tMon^^ fo Mio ^: I ri^!^ i^oom. No matter 
huw .:ummittucl luuuhurb rruy bo to promolifUi the noncral montril himWh and Imp- 
[)ino'^i. of thnh^ ^vtudr^ntn, tlioy Dfiun mLKit subordinate long-run goals to slior* = 
[arm pru^surui^ . A curtnin Brmuni of rof]! mantatlon ffjqulrGid, and certain 
limits fKivo to bo ostnblishQd unci ^;Miforcodi if Ih^^ *.;tHSb n^i a whole is to make 
roribon.ible acddornic pronrfis^i* Much of the odvico to t(:iachors thrjt \^ bamd 
on lor}rnln(j In tho laboratory, ^ocl riM^nt ion In 1t)t* homo, or treatTOnt in the 
counsolor^s office does not tuko into account thosu aspGcts of the teachor-s 
sifudliwii, and cunsuquontly not vory rcciMstic. 

In fact, many sources aro over 'y i dnr^l i lit ic , implying that rc^acitors can 
aftd bhonid act at all fim^is I I inHividual ps/chothorap i st . Ef fee live 

feaciiof^ education will i^chr'^ gui fin I iiios for what kinds of regimentation and 
coorcjon ^ appropriafu. 

This should not bo taken fo rrran that any forms of pun i shment arti appro-- 
priate, however. Opposition to certain kinds of punishment is persistent and 
apparently well-founded. Ono of these 1^ physlcai punishmnnt. Many writers 
oppose it on ph I losoph ica I grounds^ and most others oppose It simply because 
it does not appear to be very affective. In fact, the literature on child 
development and socialization Yrrdicatas that It Is notabl/ ineffective when 
used frequently (Brophy, 1977). Yet, many school administrators and teachers 
sfill use It, and many others want to retain the option of dc)fng so, "just in 
cose.-' These groups argue that It is soinetimes necessary, and that even where 
if is not, the threat of It is useful In restraining serious problems. There 
e.ofT>. pvidehce against these assertions, and none supporting them, but they 
persist as part of the lore of the schools. As long ^r. ^h^y do persist, the 
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paddle can be expected to remain with us. 

A less intensively debated but equally persistent issue is group vs. 
individual punlsiiment. If the entire class or a subgroup of It Is subject to 
punishment because of the misbehavior of an Indlvidua!, the motivating power 
of individual punishment can be augrwnted by motivation from peer pressure. 
Some writers recommend this technique for use In extreme cases, because the 
peer pnrssure generated can be very powerful. Like physical punishment, how- . 
ever, this technique is very difficult to use effectively even If there are 
no ethical objections to it, and the undeslred side effects are likely to out- 
weigh any positive effects. For one thing, this technique forces students- to 
choose between the teacher and one of their classmates. Many students wi I I 
choose the classmate, uniting in sullen defiance of the teacher and refusing 
to blame the classmate if group punishment is applied. Even where students do 
go along with the teacher and pressure the clas .inate, the tachnique engenders 
hostility and resentment In the target student and perhaps unhealthy attitudes 
in the other students as well. The target student may become the class scape- 
goat or suffer verbal or even physical aggression from classmates. 

Educationally oriented discussions of behavior i st Ic approaches typically 
characterize the philosophy of bBhavIorism and the objections to It, define 
principles, and give familiar examples,*N^ We have tcuched only llgiitly on the 
philosophical issues, because they are wel|-k,iown and ruquiro no repetition 
here. Further, Instead of characterizing behavior t afc approaches In ways 
that mav.imize the contrast between them and other approaches, m have concen- 
trated upon classroom app I i r.vr i ons, especially upon what we believe to be 
serious practical pr.^hjom^. Implementing the principles of rGlnforcement, 
extinction, and punishment. Although mucfi more knowledge Is needed, we be- 
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lievQ that a great deal of Information is present I v iva'Jcible about how 
those principles can be Implemented effectively (n the classroonu Extended 
discussion and ©xamplos can be found In Browri, i'i?;; Clarl^^io and McCoy, 1976; 
Good and Brophy, 1977, 1978; Krumboltz and i.^umt- .^t/, '\'2; and Oaeary and 
Oaeary, 1977," 

Recant Innuvationa I n Behav i or i st jc Approa ^ br^^ 

Earty applications 'f behavior analysis based ou laborcifury results (j-ften • 
with animals) revealed a unique mixtore of strengths .md weaknesses. Strengths 
Included the explicit theory and rich empirical tf^ad'tion behind the recommend^ 
ed techniques, which made the approach much more systematic than the tradition^ 
al ''bag of tricks" approdch, as well as a number of features that appealed to 
toachors and teacher educators. Even though certain highly specific techniques 
wero used, a problem solving and empirical orientation remained dominant* If 
the rechnlques did not work, tho standard procedure was to analyze the situa- 
tion to find out the problem, and then adapt accordingly. This Ideology probably 
helps tearhors as much or more than specific techniques, because It aids them ■ 
to rem^iin calm and analytical and avoid bocomlnq frushatod when notable pro^ 
ciroBS does not occur quickly* 

Behavior I st ic mafhods put the teacher in the role of Impersonal helper 
rather than author ityf i gure, and in general, the stress is on behavior and i.ts 
consequonces rather than on the personalities involved. Partial progress clear^ 
ly is viewed as progress, not failure, and the record keeping routinely Includ- 
ed In behavior analysis applications makes it likely that such progress will 
bo noticed and recorded. In combination^ the ideology and tools of this sys-^ 
tematic approach can help teacliers jnd students break vicious cycles of Inap- 
propriate tici ion and rQaci lon and movo them toward problom solution. 
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f-tost of the problems with behavlori s1 ic rr^thods have been mentioned al- 
ready. Early applications leaned too heavily on laboratory techniques used 
with animals, .so that there was an underappreGiat Ion of and sometimes a hos- 
tility toward verbal instruction and guidance. This probabh' was the main 
reason for the overblown ritres-s on ignoring (extinction), for example. An- 
other persistent problem Is cost, in^time and effort as well as money. Many, 
relnforcers must be purchased, and consumables must be replenished periodically 
Student time spent with reinforcers is time' lost from studies, although be- 
havior modifiers have argued effectively that this is offset by greater learn- 
ing efficiency during the times that students in their programs^are worthing on 
tasks. A great deal of teacher tire and trouble Is devoted to preparing the 
necessary props and setting up and maintafning a records system; for complex 
token economies this can require an extra person to do nothing other than help 
teachers keep records. Students who are alienated from and largely Independ^ 
ent of adult authority are difficult to treat effectively with behavior modi- 
fication approaches because teachers dp not control enough reinforcers to 
effectively shape their behavior (although such students are not effeatively 
handled by other techniques, either). This Is not so much a problem in ele- 
mentary schools as it is later, but it does occur, 

■ Perhaps the greatest problem is the lack of convincing evidence that short 
term gains generalize, to other settings and persist over time. The education- 
al establishment might be willing to find ways to deal with the practical prob- 
lems if behavior modifiers could produce convincing evidence of generalization 
and parm^uience of ImprovDments produced with their methods, but so far this 
has not occurred, and Tbc: prevailing opinion Is that such Improvements tend 
to bo situational and iransitoty. Several recent deve I upfr^ants In behavior modi 
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fi cat ion havo addressed one or more of these problems. , ^- 

One of these ho-, 'iQon the token economy, ^ccurding to 0*Leary eind O^Leary 
(1977), token f. In^ ^emont systems Include; A set of instructions to the stu- 
dents about b^!'..\ rs to be reinforced; a means of making potentially rein- 
forcing stimuli (tokens) contlngenl upon student behavior; and a set of rules 
governlny the exchange of these tokens for backup relnforcers* ^ The "reinforcers 
can be candy^ comic books, educaM toys ov other prizes, or access to 

free time, recess, or sp^Liat prl vl lecjes. 

Token systems hove many advantages over systems involving presentation of 
the .=^ctual rewards Immediately upon completion of the contingent behavior. 
First, they allow for individual differences in response to various reinforcers 
and for satiation on particular reinforcers, jnd they allow students to exer^ 
else some choice over how to spend Mieir accumulated points. The system may 
involve some physical token given to the student and later exchanged for backup 
reinforcers, although the same effect can he accompllbhed by making check marks 
or other symbols in a notebook, punching holes in a card carried by the student, 
or any of several other ways that allow fjr or jerly record keeping. 

Prosentntion of the token or other symbolic reward allows the teacher to 
immediafelv reinforce work or behavior that meets specified criteria, but with- 
out necessarily stopping Instructional activities to present backup reinforcers 
i mnied I ate I y , This is belluVBd to be good for sfudenfs because it accustoms 
thorn to working for symbolic rewards and delaying gratification, and It bene-- 
fits teachers by encibliru] them to schodulo work times and reinforcement times 
in n>::>rG sybtenvitic and orderly ways* Tri.-n systems havo been used successfully 
in hospitals and other treatment I nst I tu M ons and occasionally In ordinary 
clasbrooms (Thompson, 1974; Sufvu A Allen, 1976). There aro two primary ota- 
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jectlons to them, one philosophical and one practical* 

Many object to token systems on the grounds that they bribe students to ' 
learn. O^eary and O'Leary (1977) note that "bribe" has a variety of mean- 
ings, some of which apply and some do not. The term clearly does not apply 
with the connotation of attempting to Influence people for dishonest or I!" 
legal purposes. 11 Is true, however, that token systems fit ano^tfer defini- 
tion bribery, the dispensing of gifts to Influence people's Judgments or 
behaviors. People who strongly object to this on principle will not want to 
use token f u ■ fi forcsment systems, Tiin issue of bribery is dlscussied In detail 
by O'Leary, PouIod, and Dfivine (1971 )• 

The practical o: ^^cMon io toknn - y^hems Is time and trouble. Safer and 
Allen (1976) cite several references supporting token economies in the class- 
room and recommend the technique themselves, but they include tn^^ following . 
as ^^nimum requirements: Teacher training seminars during the summer, special 
teacher assistants available for 60-90 minutes a day to help with /paperwork; 
backup consultation of about a half an hour a week per teacher to See that the 
program Is evaluated properly, and installatmn and maintenance of reinforcement 
areas. The record-keeping demands remafn heavy even after the program is 
launthed, because points are accumulated and spent continuously and because 
tho economy must be adjusted periodical ly to prevent studenrs from accumulating 
"wealth^' that enables them to become independent of the mot i vat i una I functions 
of the system. Safer and Allen argue that token economies are copt effective 
if the expected improvements In student achievement and conduct are taken Into 
uccount, but few will agree with this assessment. 

Another technique that has seen much recent developnipnt and dissemination 
iu continc ^ency contracting . Tni^i technique also allows teachers to individual-- 
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iza arrangements with separate students, and It is more practical because it 
places more emphasis on student responsibilities and less on one=to-one re- 
lationships between spaciMc accomplishments and reinforcement. This nrakes 
it less powerful as a behavior modification technique, but one that is well 
suited to normal classes and students (without too many serious behavior prob- 
I ems ) , . 

Contracts typically specify the work expected of the student during a day 
or a week, but leave It up to the student when and how the work should be ac-' 
corrf) I I shed. Contracts can also specify conduct improvements instead of or In 
addition to work expectations. The degree to which contract systems function 
as behavior modification devices depends mostly on the consequences established 
for success or failure in honoring the contract. To the extent that reinfor- 
cers are powerful and the contracts deal with specific behavlors,to be accom- 
plished during short time periods, contracting systems become modi f Ications of 
token economy systems. To the extent that the contracts deal with longer per- 
iods of time, such as a week, and do not Involve strong emphasis on reinforcers, 
they are more similar to tradltlona I management systems than to typical be= 
havior modification systems. Many teachers who do not favor other aspects of 
behavior modification do employ contract systems, because^ (I) they provide 
ways to give students some responsibility and independence In managing their 
time at school; (2) the formal Inclusion of certain responsi bl I itles In con- 
tracts helps to underscore their Importance and remlndsthe students of them; 
(3) contracts can provide some needed structure for students who are dlstrac- 
tible. In fact, many teachers usq contracts mostly Just for these students, 
confining them initially to shoe time periods and short lists of tasks and 
displaying them prominently on or near the students' desk, where they can be 



referred to for reminders or instruction. 

If handled properly, contracts can also be very useful In dealfng with 
students who are poorly motivated or resistant to school work or the teacher. 
With these students, teachers can Include a period of negotiation prior to 
th^-^ flnanzing of contracts. In which students will be given the opportunity 
to make suggestions and to state whether or not they think the demands are 
fnir and reasonable. Assuming that agreement is reached, such students are 
pr'obably more likely to keep these contracts than they would be to keep less 
formalized agreements In which they were involved only as passive receivers 
of orders. There are more benefits later when the consequences mentioned' in 
the contract come about^ because the negotiation process and the contract it^ 
self mkm it likely that students will attribute consequences to tHeir own 
behavior rather than begin to ratlone^lize or project inappropriate motives 
to the teacher. 

Contracting Involves elements of self control, self management^ and self 
instruction, all of which are elements nf recent developments Included In 
cognitive behavior modification (Mc nenbaum^ 1977) * This has been a move- ■ 
ment b.y a new generatlon^of behavior modifiers working thin the general tra- . 
dition but shifting emphasis away from concepts and methods i jre appropriate . 
to animal research or spr uaMzed applications with severely disordered and 
institutionalized humans, and toward concepts and n^rethods appropriate for mostiv 
normal and healthy iiumans In natural settings, especially schools. Included 
in this tmyemni are the recQgnltlon that attention must be p.ild to cognition 
(thinking ant\ subjective experience generally) in addition to bohavior when 
doaling with humans, and a shift in emphasis from controlling behavior mostly 
fhrough conditioning using extrinsic reinforcers, to controlling behavior 
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mostly through rational goal setting, planning, and self instruction. Much 
has been borrowed from cognitive learning theory and from various humanistic, 

existential, and even psychodynamic approaches to psychotherapy. The new 

s 

techniques developed from this rapprochment seem to be especial h. valu^^ 
able to teachers, both because they seem more practical and because they are 
largely free of the artificial and often philosophically objact lonab le ele- 
mnfs of externaj manipulation that have plagued behaviorist ic approaches in 
the past. Many of the techniques are adaptations of methods ^^riginally used 
with disordered individuals in clinical settings, but they are appropriate 
for teachers working with ordinary students* 

One technique, popularized by M^lchenbaum and others, combines nf)odeling 
with verbalized self Instructions. Although modeling Is widely recognized 
as a powerful tool, early behavlorl st ic applications of It were limited in 
effectiveness because the models confined themselves to physical demonstra-- 
tions of behavior ^Mthout verbalizations. This is not well suited to class- 
rooms, where there is much more emphasis on thinking than on behavior (typi- 
cal ly, the major problems facing students are understanding questions and 
reason Ing through to answers, not verbalizing or writing the answers once they 
are known). One way that models can talk, of course, is to demonstrate and 
lecture* This becomes Indistinguishable with teaching, as it Is usually under 
stood* Meichenbaum and others have stressed a different kind of verbaliza- 
tion in connection with modeling: Self Instructions* Instead of trying to 
OKplain what they are doing (the way that teachers usually would explain), 
models go through the processes Involved while verbalizing aloud their thought 
and especially their instructions to themselves. They "teM themselves what 
to do" and then do It. Exposure to this kind of modeling has proved effective 



In teaching students to respond to cognitive tasks .tlipuglitf ul ly and analy- 
tically rather than impulsively (Meichenbaum & Goodman, 1971). There 
appear to be a great many other applicaflons of this method, including 
teaching behavioral self control in addition to more cognitive problem solv- 
ing strategies. 

Even without such modeling, self instructional training has been used 
for a variety of purposrs applicable to the classroom, often in combination 
with desensltization or relaxation procedures borrowed from clinical practice. 
Robin, Schneider, and Dolnlck CI976) have developed the "turtle" technique 
that teachers can teach to children to help them control their aggressive Im- 
pulses. The technique is named for the' "turtle position," which involves head 
on desk, eyes closed, and fists clenched. Impulsive and aggressive children 
are taught to assume this position when upset. This gives them an immediate 
response to use In these situations, and buys time that enables them to delay 
inapR»opriat0 behavior and think about constructive solutions to the problem. 
It also helps them to gradually relax while they think about alternatives. 
The "turtle position" actual I y is not essentialj training children to delay 
impulsive responding In favor of relaxlnr v. < thinking about constructive 
g,^Q^^g^;^gs is the key to success. However, it provides a gimmick that 
many ch i I dren .f I nd enjoyable, and it also may serve as a sort of crutch to 
certain children who might not be able to delay successfully If not given some 
kind of prescription about what exactly to do when angry. 

De-sensltlzing and/or relaxation treatments have been used successfully 
with children who have strono tears or anxieties. These are often combined 
with self -instructional elements as well, to provide the children with pre- 
scriptions for active respcns- vhen upset in addition to training in emotional 
control. ^7 
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Many rec©nt applications of behavior modification are designed lo^help 
students cope more effectivelsy thrcuy^i better self-control. Typica iTyT'These 
approaches Involve one or more 6f four aspects of self-control (Glynn^ Thomas^ 
& She©, 1973; McLaughlin, |976)i (1) se I f assessment ( student evaluates 
own performance relative to goals or expectations); (2) ssTf -^record I ng (stu- 
dent keaps record of own relevant behayiors)^ (3) ^el f-^determlnatlon of re- 
inforcement (student establishes own corit 1 ngencfes between own behaviors and 
type and amounts of reinforcement; (4) self-administration of reinforcement 
(student reinforces self upon performing contracted behaviors) t These methods 
appear to be no more effective than methods relying on e'xternally imposed con^ 
trol (McLaughlin, 1976), but they will be more acceptable to many who object 
to external control methods on philosophical grounds* 

Self reinforcement is often included as part of self Instructional train- 
ing, especially for students who are deficient in achievement rDOtivatlon or ^ 
who make Inappropriate attributions concerning the reasons for their own sue- 
cess. These programs call the students- attention to their specific accom- 
plishments and get them to verbalize statements of satisfaction and praise to 
themselves for having achieved goals. This helps them to see and take pride 
in their own accomplishments, recognizing progress and attributing It to their 
own tiffor'ts rather than to luck, to the teacher, or other aKternal factors, 
Gimilar self reinforcement can be used with students who ^4ve trouble control- 
ling their behavior or keeping classroom rules. They c^(] be taught to recognize 
and reinforce themselves for progress in this area^^nd there Is reason to be« 
I icivQ that such self reinforcement assists them in learning to spontaneou ' I y 
behdve appropr i atu I y . 

Many of these sn I f H nstruct lona I approaches also feature self monitoring 
and ivolf evaluation. This is one of the advantages of contract systems with 
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yoting s^idents, as mentlpned earJIer,, Regardless of whether contracts are . 

used, however, teachers can kelp student^to learn /to' m^ltor and evaluare 
their own actlv'rtie^. by using checklists, scoring keys7 pern od I c progress 
'reports, or o1 her devices that cause them, to systematically assess what they 
have and have not accomplished with respect to school work or classroom be- 
havior goals. These techniques appear to have several important advantages 
dnd no disadvantages other than the relatively minor time , Investment . I nvo I vedi 
They placi the responsibility on the students for mon 1 tortffg'^nd managing 
their own behavior, but In ways that are likely to be Informaf've and attrac- 
tive to them; they place the teacher In the rble of helper and advisor rather 
than authority figure- and they act as consciousness- raising devices to help 
make students more aware of thefiiselves and their behavior, and more likely to 
bring it under conscious cognltiv© cpntroU These advantages seem especially 
impor^tant for teachers worrUng with young students^ particularly those who are 
hyperactive or impulsive. 

Finally, in addition to the many applications for reducing undeslred be^ 
havlor, behavior modification approaches have been used to train students to 
behave in ways that teachers value and/or that will help them to succeed at 
school. This Includes training In "academic survival skills-- such as attend- 

following directions, and volunteering to answer questions (Cobb ^ /Hops 
1973^, as well as training in prosocial personal skills such as Initiating In= 
teractions, helping, and sharing (Cartledge & Milburn, 1978). 

As applications of cognitive behavior modification continue, more and ' 
fTKire of them c- o likely to prove appropriate and valuable for teachers work^ 
i n(] in ordinary classrooms. Many techniques are easy to learn and can be 
applied by the average teacher without any outside help, and others require 
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only minor consultation from a schoo! psychologist or other resource/ per son - 
In general^ cognitive behavior modification appears to be a likely source of ^ 
fruitfu! innovations in c Igssroom jianagement and related areas in the coming 

yaars, y . 

V I I * GounsQl Ing and Psychotherapy Te chn i ques 

s * 

Personality theory and techniques of counseling and psychotherapy are 
nafui^al sources to draw upon In developing methods for classroom teachers to 
ube in deatjng with probtem students. As with behaviori st ic approaches, how« 
ever, early ^"'^^mpts at application were not very successful • Most techniques 
of isychon"- . . ,d other early forms of Intensive Individual psychotherapy 
were not suitable for use with children, and they could not be used by teach- 
ers busy dealing v/ith an entire class, not Just one Individual at a time. Also 
fnost of the student problems that teachers face are more situational and be- 
havioral than the neurotic disturbances of primary interest to psychoanalysts* 
F 'on when psychoanalytic explanations do.seem pertinent (as when a child ap- 
pears to be disturbed by the household changes brought about by the birth of 
a new sibling), they seldom point teachers to specific remedial treatments 
thuf they can Implement in the classroom. The same Is true for the use of 
purbonality invoniorias and other measurenient devitfes such as sociometric in-- 
terviews or projective tests. 

As counseling and psychotherapy became rrore diversified, new techniques 
began to appear that were more situational and behavioral, mre limited but 
a I'HQ more specific in Intent, and rDore imrr^diate In their effects. Many of 
thaso techniques can be used effectively by classroom teachers. 



Dru^ijsur^ * ' ' 

Tho writings of Rudolf Dralkurs (1968), whi le sti 1 1 psychpana- 
lyHc (Adlerion), are in+ended explicitly for teachers ;)nd""nre much more 
applicable iruthe classroom thpn earlier psychoanalytic adaptations. Pre- 
dictably, Dreikurs stresses the importance of early family dynamics for under- 
,,\md\m childron, tracing problems to such sources as'parental ovor-ambitlon 
or ovor-protQctivonoss and sibling ra I at lonsh i ps that make certain children 
tool discouraged or Inadequato. Drelku-s sees chl Idren aa reacting to these 
central Iherres In their lives, compensating for feelings of inferiority by 
doveloping a style of life designed to protect self esteem and avoid danger 
fl-uas. He believQS that when children have riot worked m.t a satisfactory 
personal adjustment and place In the group at school, th- , will show sympto- 
matic behavior seeking after one of four goals (listed in Increasing order of 
disturbance): attention, power, revenge, or display of Inferiority (to get 
special service or attention). 

• The first step for teachers in dealing with these kinds of problems is 
to analyze the child's behavior and determine what goais are being pursued. 
For eKample, attention seekers will be disruptive and provocative, but they 
will not openly defy or challenge like the power seekers, who in turn will not 
deliberately seek to hurt or torment, like the revenge seekers. Turning to a 
different kind of bohovh, , persistent dependency and help seeking will differ 
In quality and purpose depend inn upon whether it is seen In students who merely 
want attention or students . ven up attempts to cope and have opted 

fo display infe Ibrlty and : '^^^ On ikurs stresses that important 

clues to the goals sought by individual children lie in the teacher's emotions 
nnd rosponso tendenclov;. Where tho teacher feels a need to^ assert power and 
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autbdrtty, the student probably is provoking a power Gtruggle, and where the 
teacher fee,\4 hurt, angry, and oriented toward getting revenge, the child 
probably Is a revenge seeker. An- Important key to responding in these stu-- 
dont provocations is to recognize that they stem from dtscogragement and that 
responding the way the student expects will only deepen the problem, 

Dreikurs advises teachers to observe problem students and diagnose the 
meaning of their behavior, and then to explain all of th:-sJo the students (not 
In the midst of misbehavior, but later in quiet discussion)* The teacher 
should stress making students undersTtand the goals of their own problem be- 
havior, rather than probing for or Dpeculating about presumed causes* ^If the 
teacher Is not sure about the goals^ It can be helpful to speculate abour them 
and see if this strikes a responsive note In the child. The rationale for 
these discussions Is that they will provide the children with Insight into 
their own behavior, and In the process eliminate the need to continue that be-- 
havior In seeking the goal in question. 

Other points stressed by Dreikurs Include *'w inning" children by establish- 
ing friendly and sincere relationships with them (this involves both firmness 
and kindness), encouraging those who are discouraged about th^lr abilities 
(this must be sincere encouragement based on genuine belief in the ch 1 1 a' s. po- 
tential), maintaining a mature, adult posture when dealing with the child, so 
as to avoid being drawn into unhealthy psychological conflicts, and using the 
group to help mold the behavior of individuals. The Utter Includes building = 
a democratic classroom atmosphere, unifying the class, and using class dis^- 
cusslons to help children learn to listen, understand themselves and one an = 
other better, and help one another, 

Drelkuri opposes artificial puninhment, but stresses the value of aU'JW- 
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\iu.^ rtot'ural consequences of ifvi f rulap N baliavinr ixj o.cjr. Tho ! inK^agti be- 
\mm the nu iddi>tis/e behavior and iho unwanted i^an'.a(]\\&\\C(3% is B+rassed +o 
thu ch\\6 o$ p 1 i of a n iC genorci! attem, h to d-velop insight and build a 
w i 1 I incine^s U abandon bo I f-^dof eat i ng goals <m6 rnako r-ornmi tm^int:; to m^re 
productive onoo, Theisa general prtncipl'ss, as well as many specific tech- 
niquos, are illustrated in tho \ -:ase studies inCMjCled In Dreikur^i' writings. 

Ho syslefnatic data are available to use in Dvaiuatinq DreiHurs' ideas, by f 
they do seem to have face validity (with the possible e:^ception of routinely 
Intorprotlng the ^Mijdden meanings" of behavior to students). They also comple- 
mr^i Ideas drawn from other approaches (dM-russad below). 

The concept of a life spnce interview was originally developed by Red! 
(1959), another psychoanalytic writer* He used the term to distinguish this 
Kind of interviev/ from the depth Interviewing that goes on as part of indlvid- 
uai psychotherapy. Originally It referred to interviews with children who 
were in therapy that were conducted by their aachers or other Individuals 
who ''/^^re not the thfjrapist. ■hese Interviews were triggered by specff Ic epi-- 
^sodes of serious disturbance or misbehavior, and were concentrated upon under- 
standing and problem solving with respect to the Incident In question. Over 
time, as the concept was elaborated by N^forse (1971) and others. It lost Its 
association ^ith psychotherapy and other treatment techniques in sueclal sc^t- 
fings nnd began to bo usea to refer to crisis intervention in the classroom 
ger^ora 1 1 y , 

As described by Morse (1971), the goal of a life space Interview is to 
foster adjustment and obtc^m a d^gf^et- of behavioral compliance by providing 



Iifu :[.i...u ruliuf (ii.MOvifUj Wv: ! i fu .uriiiitioru. of ^'h- ^^li(Urrt^ . 'My 
Mio in thcj cldssroom). Tho nuod for such an Interviaw might oc-Mr to a 
tujchor uridar almost ciny c l rcum-tfinces , buf incldantis of deflnn-r- jv '^oriou^, 
mi^h 'vior ^ffun provido tho impotun. Tho teacher boglns by ha'^^inn to stu- 
dents privately, tryin to obtain their perceptions of the IncidBnt dnc ' 
ovontv. that led up to it. Thl^ provides an opportunity for students to bx- 
poridncQ catharsis and ventilation, and for teachers to nxprnns jntonjirt m(\ 
,j du;.in^ to help, as wall as to ostablish a cIobq rnlationshin generaMv. The 

t th : ^ stage Is active TipHthic listonlng geared tn brincj aboi'^^ under- 

1, but not judnrnont, o student. 

As the inferview procRedb, tlie teac^*^^ seeks to obtui 1 b<j\h im ic^jurate 
and dutailed descripMon of what happened and an indicatic f tlie meaning of 
the event fo the student. Different students may be upset about very diffar- 
enf aspects of events that seem simitar at first (fur eMample, one may oe con- 
corned prirriarily about being picked on by pee-rs and unconcerned about the 
teacher, while another might bo upsd : .^t ly about being blamed by the teacher). 
1 re arc isolated incidents, but events that cause students to lose contnl 
often are related to a particular vulnerablMty or concern (humiliation before 
the peer group, jealousy of a specific peer, sensitivity about appearance). 
The teacher tries to communicate acceptance of the feelings that the student 
conveys, without necessarily accepting the actions taken. Doing this well re- 
quires traits like empathy, non-def ens i veness , and self assurance, When fac^d 
,v!th defensi veness on +he part of the student, the teacher responds by dBalinr 
with the feeling behind the defense rather than counter attacking the defense 
itself. Value judgments are withheld until a complete understanding Is achieved 
and c^^-^i nun I cated . 
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Onco thir. i ;^ accomplished, the d ; •-.cuGsion c^n tcvo tcawafd (U;c\6Ur, whu! 
rnu'it bo donn. This involves analysis of thw whole situation to try to identi- 
fy p|.iCH-, 'Where rollef can Do provli'.ad or changes can br;. 'made. The toucher 
of f.'r'-, to wnrt<. tonother v^ith ttin studBnT find ways to prpvent repfitition 
oi the problem. Tho teachar will have (u explain any roalistic Mfnlts on what 
i3 poauibl^' or allowablu, but otherwi' n the two should plan together. How Cfm 
+h.3 probloms that led up to rho incident be eliminated or reducad; Wti.it «ili 
happop if there is a repetltio of th. incident? What should the student do 
if sirni ■ ir pressures arise in the future -nd threaten to become overwhel mi nyV 
Discussion on these questions continues until specific pi ens ri-: developed 
th.t !■ jve the student witfi clarity about what can be > iKjcted in tne future, 
and ideally, with a feeling of support from the teacher In deal my wMh tho 
protjlem'. . The teacher does this while avoiding moralizing and empty thronts, 
confining discussion of consaquences to fhose thaf are -.erlously intended in 
the future if there should be a repetition of tho I -havlor. 

Within this yuneral mode 1, teachers provide additional h- tp Hiat partic- 
ular students may need. This I nc des: (1) helping them to see and accept 
reality and abandon soto of rhelr defensive d i stort ions; (2 ) showing them 
specifically how their inappropriate behavior is self defeating; (3) clari- 
•fylng values; (4) where necessary, suggesting tools or crutches thai will help 
them deal with problems in rore effective ways than the ones they use now; (5) 
nelping studenfi, tu tliink for thom^^clvcs anri avoid being .ed into trouble by 
oftu.rs;(6) helping to drain off anger by eKpressing symDathy and un 'erstandi ng 
(7) helping them deal with emotions like panic, rage, or guilt following emo- 
tional explosions; maintaining o^en communication; (9) providing rule re- 
minders and friendly warnings about likely negative consequences if uehavior 
doesn't change; and (10) helping to clarify thinking anu faciil + ne 



i i on niok i ru]. 

nijjuf' fu.ili: - , nf I i f .pdt.u i fi t u r s/ i uw I ng ur^j rapranent;j |- i Hto 
jdvK.r: [=0 bo f^junj i,i wor^Ku C.HI ' Iri^.bruurn fn^irttifjermifi t Ihfit BtreH^ Hu\ inn rj 
-lu^nl n;i Nnft:,[i i |, wjjf, prxjblurn !vtijd^;nt5 ond wofking HiftMi^jfi i1 fn f.]d i n Nun r 
!/c.>rr[) I khk:* > j:. wo M u-J fiult^ thcjm wi|-h thoir qorK?r?H adj u^irTiPn r . linruj rjj-uj p^jpfiy 
(1-)//, fo, ^!:<i)mpln, yive vory similar advhje it) jx'uvidifiq fj^nornl quido-^ 

' • ^''^ pn.^^lnr. . f-Mf-J, rirvl 1hon qn on to SUnquyl LpeCjfic "^;ChMh; ;^-, fr.r- 

wi th p^^riiLiilur kinds of probi fn studenl Oihuc varlatjoriii of thir. qen- 
ur.]l np,, ouch jfj ;u5cri^>ed tn.Muw. oy Ljygesl privutu roblem ^olvinq con- 
f ^n ofiC'-'S wi th • iuj) s t udvmts, durir.q wfiirh foMrhurs firnt ^iSUfTirnar ! z3 ihoir view 
■>f thf) 'wobiom, noting [snhh uhjncM.^o ftcf^. and ( h ' i i own ijbjRctiv- react icns, 
und tfu-n invii-e thr- students r ;;re^:ant their vin The emphaos j on ^'iMy 
tjnderi. r.ind inn fno iJudnnt^h viow ihrough careful I .tuning ?^nd queBtioning to 

qjjn c i nr 1 t i ca f Ion (but not tT^ rnfs.^ ofij^r^t=jnn ) 

On^o hoth views huve bu^^n uxprcss^ d a donroo of catfidrsfs wi'l have oc- 

^.urred, fh- problem will be defirHnj nrjrr^. accurately, dnd (ji^cuBsion can tnrn 

to the uaar..n f.u^ solutions .cccptcible to aW cOn..urned. b -Miy, teacher and 

studGnt wor; r jgother in this rec jrd, makinn stiqqestions about i mprovemnntr, 

nnd ccmrnitting ^ hernSB I ves to n>r*an irv^f n | ch-M]^^ . 

The suggestii . of Good aro Broph/ ,u- imMjr to the Ideas involved In 

life space \n\^ /ir^wlng. Other ;hI on similar themes air, described In 

^ubsequefft SBCtion^^. 



jr j^er ^nc Kc ai i ry_Tfie rcjpy 

In suggesting applications of what he ca M s '-reality fherap to the 
v.,ji.^room, "dassGr provides gu'utjMnGB boiti tor general ciaasroom management 
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jni fof^ problam bolviru) with ifidiviu^i.il students, (mr^ <i widu following 

uTOriq tfvdchef^, id L^urvoy data IndI^:^d'Q that systematic implementation of 
hiu pronram has been os^ocialod wi th raduci ions in rcfr?rreis to the offif=:', 
fighting, and suspenslunb (Glasuer, 1977). More vigorous tests of his metliu<ln 

not aval I able (nor are they for other approaches doscrlbed in ^his sec i Ion)* 
The title of the book Schools Wi thout Ful lure (1^9) Il lustrd\' . Glasser^s 
intere^it in creating a facllttative atmo^pheni in the ..rhr^ol at large, not Just 
a facilitatlve t0ach.;r-student re lat lon;Ji I p. He stressub that schools and 
classrooms bo as humanistic as possible: cheerful and courfeuub, communal, open 
to student inpr"^ and -o coi, unication generaliy, and '.t-rfafl jsy . inii/h^ators 
3nd f'=.jchers who believe that students ar^e capable of mf^'^r is^ng respons i b i I 1 1 / 
and are [prepared to allow them to do so. 

^Giassnr advocatRS that ciassnom rules be established jointly by teachers 
;ind ^^tiidcnts durinq classroom meettnns, and I'hat addittofial meetinqs be held 
as needs arise in order to adjust the rules, develop new ones to handle new 
situations, or deal with problems that have ome up* He recommends that teach- 
ers adopt the role of di cussion leader ana group member b n not authority tig-- 
ure in These discussions, setting limits only with respect to what Is possible 

f'lin tha lavv cind the rules of the schooK Decisions are to be made by vote 
t ather than ' r^ugot iat Ion tetween the teaciier and the student^i. This part of 
Giasser's approach it. noi^ well- :c^^pl..J a:, iii. problem solving steps, be* 
cause meiny tea '.her - op[)o ii i Jiiden; se ! ^-government appr^oach on principle 
and many others find it overly cumbersome und time consuming. Also, ethical 
question^^ may bu involved if class iTeetings smg' ? Individuals for strong 
riticlsm frcm the group , or i f confidential material is made public without 



f u^o of hiB c hi S!:. room manafp^nt ^jipproach In njUa omitting, although 

Gtnn^^ur hifrt^ulf t^trussos tho Importance of that appronch and In any caso 
in^^isfG thdt rulor^ mii^t bo rocnqnized ny everyono as reasonable and benefi- 
uicjl if tfioy are to b^^ of feet I vn. filuu^ur dOT^crlbud iiivi approach to disci- 
pline cjs no-^nonsense, but also as cQn^.truct I ve and non-pun i 1 1 va . [I involvn^^ 
fndki()>j clBdr io sfdents that thay can nnd must control thprnselves. ^^^nd 
follow :^chDol rulos, if they expect to stay in ^chooh Teedhl^'-s are evpected 
tu Idka 0 pof-- Jiiol intercut in thoir i.tudt}ntu and be ns frfwdly and helpful 

11.-, .;dn, buf iil-r) to ^^^.eM out this ru^e clearly md gnf^rce it if neces- 
sary. Fh.?ro are to be no oxceptions or cor-.. . Jerat i ons e ther than those bni M 
into fho system. 

The firsf of l, ]sser*.> 10 sfr-p', in the proceSD of workJifig with students 
who :^re discipline problems ib for the t^achfcr to select a student fr r concen-^ 
tr-ited rUtantion and list typical reactions to the btudont^s disruptive be- 
novlor. The next step is to analyze th^ list and see what techniques do and 
i\o not rk, resolving not to repeat thF techniques that do iPO r work. The 
third step i:^ tho imprcvement of pe'^sonal relationships with the student. To 
U^^ ^, Glasser recommtDnds th .t teachers provide extra encOi^ragement, ask the 
^ludent to perform special errands, or rnake other initiatives to show concern 
about the student and imply that things are going to Improve, 

This continues until the problem b^^^havior reappear J n new appro, ti 

is tziken af the fourth step, , ! of repeating past iu\:Aakes, tir ^-ac:. ^r 

simply asks the student to describe what he or she Is doing. .^This ^ ouses stu-^ 
denfs to analyze their own behavior, perhc; for the first tifne, and to begin 
to see their respons i b i I i 1 y for it, although they may try to rationalize, 

So ^ 
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In any case, once students describe their own behavior accurately In response 
to teachor questions +he teacher simply asks tnem to stop it. 

The next --tep (g used if the problem pe. sists. Here, the teacher will 
c.,11 a short conference and ugain ask the student to describe the behavior, 
an-:- lino ^o state wlierher or not it is aguinst the rules or recognized In= 
formal expectations. The toucher also asks the students what 1 ney should be 
doing instead of wha=^ +hev hi^e b&en doing. All this Is done In d warm 
and support ivo wr/. but at the same ti ma with persistent firmnas. thai- causes 
students both to e.,^ress the inappropi latenei. of their ...vn behavior and to 
describy what they should be doing instead. 

If this does nof work, the sixth step invoi 'os g contor^-nce? and 

getting students to focus on their misbehavior but then anncuncing that a plen 
Is needed to solve the problem. The plan must be more thur a simple agreemMt 
to stop misbehav'r.g because this has not bten honored In vhe past. The plan 
can be short iarm, SDecific, and simpN, but It should state positive actions 
that the student will take to elininate the problem. 

If the sixth stt, has not worked, Glasser believes that it is tlrne to 
isolate the s" udents or use time-out procedures. Durlna their periods of iso- 

.fian, these students will be charged with devising their own plans for in= 
s. :ng>hat they follow the rules in the future. Isolation will continue until 
the student has devised such a plan, gotten it approved by the teach r, and 
made a commitment to follow it,. 

If this doesn't worK, the next sttp i& in'ichool suspe.ision. This 
ann. _-d to the student firmly but matter-of-fact I y. Suspendfld ttuden+s 
will now have to iea 1 with the principal or -someone else other than the +each= 
er, but this other person will repeat iarller steps in the sequence and press 
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■HK.m to come up with a plan thc.t is acce,1:.ble. It is nmtie clear uych • 
student, that they will either return to c!.,ss and follow the ruasonabi© . 
rulus in effoct there or continue to be isolated outside of clasb. Glassn'^ 
roccm^nds that parents m notified about inschool susponslon if It continues 
beyond u single day. but that it should continue for as' long as Is necessary 
to get .in ncceptable plan and credible commitment from the student. 

,ho ninth step ap,>nM only to students who remain our of control in tn- 
school suspension. Gi-.er racommends calling their parents to take them hOTO, 
and then starting over v.lth them fhe next day. Th« last step is rorr^val from 
, school and referral to anothe^ agency for students who do not respond to the 
previous steps. Even hero, Glasser recommends weicoming such students back to 
the school if they do make specific plans and a credible commitmenT later. 

Glasser's 10-step approach is attr .:tive to a great many teachers hucmm 
it clearly is applicable in fhe Hassroom and beca e it provides a sequent 
of specific /dps they can take with problems that hav not responded to nor~ 
ma! methods. It also illustrates several features common across several ap- 
pruachos, including behaviciri stic ones, that seem to be converging. Om Is 
fhe emphasis on students' behavior, specIficaMy their behavior in school, re- 
gardless of their personal histories, racial or ethnic heritage, cultural 
mores, or r.+her factors thgt might "explain" thetr behavior. There is in- 
creasing convergence on the notion that all studints must follow reasonable 
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A related notion is tt^at students are individually responsible for thalr 
owr behavior and will ba h#|d to that responsi bf Mty . feachers will do what- 
ever they can to help afud#nts solve their problems, but the students own 
theso problems, not the teachers. This can be seen as a hard line, hut It 
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should be noted th. it is predicated on the explicit «sswmptiori that ^he 
rulQs are in fact rea. .ble and fairly administered, and thit toachers do 
In fact try to be helpful, cooperate with students in making fG..:iible ad- 
justments, and, in general maintain a positive, problem-solving stance. 

Where these assumptions do not hold, Glasser's methods, like any others, 
can be used destructively. The resul r can be an atmoiphere in which an author- 
itarian teacher consentrates more on building a case against problem students 
than on trying to help them, contrary to Glassar's philosophy. 



Gordon and Tea cher E ffectiveness Trajjilriy, 

Glasser's ideas were widely disseminated and adw,>tud in the late I960's 
and early i970's. They are familiar to nc^st teacborc today and have been 
assimilated by many of them, ^r,; -,t^rest In really therapy workshops remains 
high. The same is true to- workshcps on bel-fjvior modlf icatio, approaches. 
HcwQver, the approach undergoing the rost vlgorr s dissemination today is 
Thomas Gordon's (1974) Teacher Effectiveness Tral n i nq CTET) , 

Gordon's philosophy stresses freedom and respons i bi Ifty , and abandon^ 
ment of power and authority in favor of negotiation of "no lose" arrangements. 
He adv^Fes teachers to be open and caring toward their students, but also to 
malnta,n --heir IndlvlduaMty q- separatenrss. He jrges nninimlzlnr, authcrita- 
tive control over at-v;;»nts, replacing rhls with stress on teacher-student in- 
'ord.oendenca and the importance of r,-„.+ ual meet In; of needs. 

Prru.-,n solving stai ts with identification of p-Dblem OT/norpMp. ' ■ 
problems ard owne.d strictly by h-achers, somfc strict w by s^' Ju; . , and . ' . ;v 
■)y borl- teachar and student,. Solution to problems ij faRlMta+ed all p-,- - 
ties involved n; .gnize prop lem ownersh I h accurately and reio,:md accordlno'v. 
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[hu idojl bulution i& otio that will DlimlnahJ prob: 'nr. ;:iM ' , tlnrt 

iiMifher to.^chKrs nor students havt; ttnern. 

One way to Qliminate problv. ■ f-o modify ttio classroorfi anv i ronrnont . 
rtii.. cdri be dono for ttie club^ a ' ,^6 by aOdincj to or subtracting from 

wiujf it includcss or Oy changing ttu. ^)iiysi;:al orrancjennent . It also can be 
dono for Indl vidi.;.ils by devising ways for those wtm require It to get I nd i - 
vi.lu.il timo for quiet activitios or even sleao, to have more accoss to active 
,ifid >:.t imulutinQ activities, lo havo troro opportun ities for ono-to-one relatlon- 
■.liipu wi|-h the toacherj and so on, 

l.tudunt-tiwnud probluns includ. uch things as anxiety, Inhibition, or 
p.Kjr lielf concQpt, For thesG problenm, Gordon^ recommends passive listening, 
uckn.'.wlcdQQrrrants Of having heard and undfrstQod what ■ students say, door open- 
■ (invitations for students to talk)» and aspecially, active listening. 
Aufive I i stenincj, ijoea beyond simply paying att^'ntion and showing that you 

idurstand, by providing fcodback to rstudonts thai responds to the underly- 
ing nwanings of their messages rather^ than +he axternai ones. It requires 
acceptaRr: of student feelings, confidence in their abilities to come up with 
solutions r hejir own, patience, respect for privacy and confidentiality, and 
willingness to rwke-Qneself aval table to studeMs for sxtended private con- 
foroncBs.. 

In short, Gordon recommends an updated farm of Rogerlar counseilng fo^ 
such sfudents, and rejects as ineffective responies thut contain what he 
.-•.rill's, "the lanqgaqe of unacceptance. " This is any response to the students' 
oxpressf j fears or anxieties that doas not faka tVierti seriously. This obviously 
includes flat contradictions or scoffing, but it also includes well meaning 
attempts to cheer students up by praising them or distracting their attention 
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to iiumothinr] uim^ 

tordon recoim>encls active listening m 'Y\ iiri;.tructi'jnal techniquG to be 
ubuct during class discussions as well as a friufri,ig6ment technique to us© with 
individuals. He also recomfnonds it for holplrq students to du-escalate their 
fu'jjings beiora gqlMng down to work whyn Domething upset- ing has happened, 
riH'i describes its uses in parent-teacher conferences with or without the pre- 
:tifK;'j of hhvi studpnt, Ho believes that active listening helps teachers to 
h(Wp ^.fu^enti,^ not by tryinq to issuto re'^pan^. ? bi 1 i hy for their problems, but 
by hdlping them tQ find thair own :.3olutlons and become more independent, con- 
f 1 dun and sel f n \ \ ant. 

Problem? ownad by teachers are tho^c that occur when students persistently 
beh:^yo In ways that make the teachers rrustratecl or angry/ .his requires a 
different spI' ''f tQch.iiqueii from thost used by teachers when students own the 
problem, Tiero, It was imM^+ant'for the gtuaWts to Jo the communicating 
-ind for the teachar to be a listener and coLJir.^wlor* When the teacher )Wns 
the problem, however, the teacher dyas tb^ communicating, send I ng massages 
to students and trying ^^o Influonce tham to change. It is the teacher who 
wants heip, and the teacher ti^at mus^ gatj naeds met i^hrough the solution. This 
will mean changing the studentb' behavior^ the environment, or a combinaticn. 

c3ordon I i stri a number of ineffecriVQ +pnhniques for trying to change stu-- 
dents, imm Includ© conf ror.tat 1 ona that bacKflre, ^'solution" messages that 
students resent and that induce only dapendart and artificial compliance 
even when they do ^^work,** put down nassag^^s that brood resentment without 
bringing about constructive change, ard ?ndir©ct messages (sarcasm, diversions) 
that may be misunderstood by the students and r^ay hurt ihe teacher's credibll'- 
Ity. Gordon notes that most of these j n^ffact^ ye messages are ''you'' TOssages, 
when the situation calls for "i" mesiages* Again, it is the teacher who owns 
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Uwr- }>TOblem nrid thus the twach^ar who must do 1he comfnun i cat i ny - "I" niess- 
k^ges reveal feelings and vulnerabi I itieSj but in ways that pay of f by foster^ 
In^ intimacy and describing the problem without Imputing Mnfortunate motives 
io thi^ student. 

■M'' rTHBssages have three major parts. Th/ i i rst part indicates the spe^ 
ci fic bahjvior that leads to the problem ("Whdi ! ' got f ntarrupted.. ■ The 
sticond specifies the effect on the teacher ^ concrete and tangible ways ("I 

\\(^ya to start over and repeat things unnec^. arlly.")^ This part shows stu= 

N 

d>3fits that their behavior is causing the t* ucher real problems, and this mes-- 

^ilona will be sufficient to motivate' n'fost students to want to change, 
TlK^ third part of the rressage specifies tiic feelings generated within the 

!'^r b< j'l© of the problem ('^ . . and I become frustrated because the 
f \ s^. 6oe\i not flow the way that it should,^!), laKen together, these three 
pjrti Mnk specific student behavior as the cause to a specific effect on the 
teacher which in turn leads to undesirable feelings on the part of the teacher. 

s.^rdun states that anqer ordinarily should not be pa^t of an "I" message 
b©Qyysa it Is usually a secondary feeling that follows an earlier one (frus- 
tration, hurt, or rejection) that should be communicated. He sees anger mes- 
sagts as frequently being attempts 1o punish rather than to communicate honestly, 
and rrotes that honest commiinication can be difficult for both teacher and stu= 
dent. The risks for teachers include self disclosure, the possibility of hav^ 
hig to modify their own behav or, and assumption of responsibi I ity for owning 
th%' problem* For students, exposure to such communications may often induce 
hurt^ O'TiDdrrassment, anger, or emotions indicating that now the student has a 
probl^in, as well* This wl!! require the teacher to shift gears from active 
cornmun ication about the teacher^s problem to active listening about the stu- 
dent's problem* 
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Gordon maintains that combhiations of envi ronmanta I manipulation, active 
Mstfcining and communlci^tion through 'M'* rmssages will handle most problems. 
Howc3ver, sQTOtimes the needs w,^tivat!ng unacceptable studant behavior will be 
very strong or the relationship . v t^i ^her will very poor, and con = 

flict will continue. Gen- :on F \cj ^-vc Ives probleins ownad by both students 
and tu ichors^ and it must be approeched In ways that avoid winning or losing 

and that satisfactorily rmjot thu needs of all parties Involved. His recom^ 

\ 

s 

monJud '^no tose** method is'p^ procciSS Of searching for possible soluti ons until 
une \^ foL ! that will work b^^st for all concerned, 

Proreqiji sites for the um of th$ method Include act^^^a listening ( stu- 
dents must believe that their nm6% wM I be understood ynd accepted If they are 
to be ^Kpect^jd to risk serious negotiation) , the use of good " messages to 
state heacher needs clearly and honestly, and communication to students that 
thlL is a n^3w and different appiO::ih (for teachers who have not been using it 
reyularly). There are six 5t#ps: (1) Define the problem; (2) generate ^^ssitle 
solutions; (3) evaluate flwm ;>o!utIons; (4) decide which 's best; (5) deter- 
miriu how to implement th^ decision; (6) and a^^" - ' ^^eM the solution Is 

in f'j'. t solving the p rob I en;. 

UefinirHj tivj probh;m proper' ^ inciudes yccu. ac i ownei^hlp and identi- 

ficotion of only +ho^^ ptiopla who are really part of the probiom. The defini-- 
tlon process should contfnu© until everyone is agreed. For this purpose, it 
is importantVthat the problam bi described in terms of conflicting need^*, not 
competing solutions* 

When generating solutionis It is important to simply list them and no+ 
try to evaluate them prematurely* Onca evaluation starts^ solutions that are 
object io'nab la to anyone for any reason should be eliminated. Deciding which 
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nojutiori is bast iny^lvos persistant '^mr^\> for consensus rather than re- 
^lOrMrK) fo voting. Proposed solutions cm b« testod by imayfnin.j i^he conse^ 
qiionctj^ (this gives students Important opt^r unitloii to learn ^^o predict short 
nnd long range consaqLjonces of propo^'^d at^flviries for i-hernsolves and others, 
burnufhlny Itiul probt^bly of value In Its own rigi, ). When agroemenf is 
ruucfiuU, spuciFic plona dnd rospons i b i I 1 1 1 for imp k-i ii Idt ion can ba drawn 
up, and fherB shoulcj. bo fellow through v>]fh assessment lator. The result 
should be d ''no, low'* agreemGnt that Qveryona explicitly states sat I L>fact i on ^ 
w j i= n u n tl rea d I n e s s to Hon o r . 

Not all agreements are honorea, however. Agreerrfents may be broken when 
.dont^s:: (i) didn^t porceive tLe confMct in the first place, sooing only 
the feacher'^ probl^m^ (2) didn^t fa©l that th^ir needs were heard and under^ 
stood by th^^ ter^char (Ihis can happen BVm when the solution meets 'their needs); 
or^ ;)ogreed hhj solution because of p^^r or teacher pressure, Goruon 
wdrns teachers against using power whin Btudents break agreerrients. Instead^ 
ho suggests that th^y mnd strong 'M ' rn©ssag©s to communicate disappointment 
to the students and to indicate that now tli^y share a new problem. Ordinarily 
this will yieid an explanation from tha students, and the teacher then can re- 
L3pond by grv.ng another chance^ devising ways to help students remember th^^ir 
cnrnmi tmertts^ Or returning to the prob!#m^soi vi ng process to seek a new sul- 
ution. The taacher will have to restrict iternatives to those that the teach-- 
er and class, hav© the authority to implewnt^ however* It will not be possible 
1o make agreern^nts that fere against school rules orHaws. Teachers are also 
urged to reject proposed student solutions that involve punishment, explaining 
that the method ts to seek positiv© solutlnns and avoid punishment. 

Gordon clearly does not like f\w Idta of banctioning povver assertion by 



v/ii -fi rip'!-*? is tLjnfjnr' i fivc)! vod, wfifiri '^tucionts sirn[)ly do nc)! uruifM :^ t nnd ttin I >:jic 
.ft tlu* t uj(.:hur' v.. [jQiiition, or wfiun thnro i n t rori(j t 1 mo pfUHjijUro I ul dot - net 
^ijhsw for inoro luisuruly [jrot^lam iicjjvinf]. Fvfin hero, Mioufjii, ho i ocornr id- 
Ihil i • Ml. liui hilk \o studunlij laior iind .<p I jIii v/hy powur uusurMon was n ^ 
sury, cornrnun i cat I rif] that Hioy v/ore ^^ori y to liovn to udq I r nnd offoring t('^ 
.'Hvid tirno pi /inn inn witii Nin -^tudentn to nvoicj this probiorn iff the future. 

'•'n^dnn n I so no|{?s th.^l ccn^tn i n conflicts involve cornpf^tlnri vn I un syntorns, 
.Hid tSkit Ihusu can bo purBistont to the point that no mutually cjccepfrjble sol^ 
tiiisuis pobs i b I a (o , tj . , dross wode* drtujSj personal (]fc5ominc|, langimqe and niann 
^^>)l^5lity, patriotism, rGligion). I " messages are not effective here because 
i hu foocher^s logic does not mako sense to the students, He notes that It Is 
ifnpiortant to label value conflicts as value conflicts rather than as conflicts 
;f personal needs. He still recommends self disclosure and "I" messages to 
siiOW students where t fie teacher stands and open the door for possible discussion a 
:-fiiviof ^ fuingo* Inif thaf is alU He recommends dropping the matter If the first 
'M" message is heard but does not produce any positive response from students, 
leacher persistence at this point would be seen as Irritating preaching or nag-- 
Mfr], and Is pointless. However^ if teachers avoid this and remain consplcu* 
ously c:iv.:iilable for honest discussions with students^ the students may "hire 
fhari! as consultants'' (seek their advice or ask them to share their eKpertlse^ - 
*;r^ experiences). This will give them an opportunity to eKprass their beliefs 
muro fully, although even here it should be a sharing of ideas and Information 
and not a lecture. It must be left to the students to decide whether or not 
they agree or wish to change their own behavior accordingly* 

Obviously, there arc a groat many similarities between the rocommondat Ions 

0, 



it i ' -nw, M.iny of Ih- i i iduH') unci f^'^MJUi rnnfn)« mI % I i > i f um i < 'JM; 

- 'n I i u I I y 1 <Imi I i 1 1 ^ ,nnsl cjI tfM- f=ust fitn comj) I ornnf, iMry ^ind rniiiiici t I y i^ip- 

,MMlivu. i'. pr'(.'':bly fDOfo run I i s 1" i roc^ann i / i rhj uxfJicitly li!/) I |)Ow(5r 

I ^.'-fli'Mi "aii'l ,!'*^, 'nil r^ss-iry hue uu'iH oi p'Hsisloiii 'Jij'l'^nl i i i > -'.Im ji is i 

ilfly, f)i)l jiiJ lifiN- :jr(iti'. n ' . , 'liifh|',^r, vuluf^ conflioh,. (}Qr^(jon'B i(ion!i 
\r\)i)ab\y will qo d I'M^^^ Wd/ lowur^fj mi n i mi z i nrj fhase probtoinsj but thuy will nr f 
"lifiiindlu thijfTi, dri'l ffu5'^ hsiilujru ^ill hdya occ^Jbion to nooil the KirnB of tccii- 
fii-jiiTj tlhJl iJkibt.^ir rucomfhMhu'j* Is fuc^, ^ivuf] hib dpprocjch rnny c^bburric? loo inucfi; 
,rm- :J ud^ui t^::. wl I : i^ibi *t- innkinq ornrti i I inon t:^ bocdUBO ilieir mi&paf*dvior 1 t< 'M 
f-owd^^j i nq, uiid ^jorTio vm I t rnqiiiro ^.nr.othliui TOrn thdn isociul onco urnqon^c^n t , por- 
h.'ps ov'^n [Mjri i \jhmont UWdrizIo McCoy, 197(3), 

(ranii^ in clasGroom mdndgomont ideology havo fol lowud, und proh/^bly h jv^j 
uoon Cdunod by, oorMor trcndG Id thinking about children and ch U d rcariny. 
fdrly dpproache^s featuring duthor I tdr 1 an rerjimnntnMon and put)\ \ \ \jQnn. \ ru- 
iloctud Vic^orian notions about children, who va.ri^ suun as idle and undisci- 
plined creatures who needed traininq, both mental and physical . Social izatlon 
was consfr^ued niostly as the curbing of unacceptable Im(^ulses throurh ciiscipline 
and pim I "^hmnnt , rather than as instruction in the rrK^re positive sense, 

Prcdicidbly, the reaction to this extreme was fnavon:nnt^ toward the other 
evtrome. Beginning in the 1930*^5 and continuing through the !960's, stress 
was placed on the intellectual capabilities of children and the need to foster 
hheir development through stimulation and encouragement and avoid stunting It 
fhroijgli restrlcti veness. Humanistic ideologies stressing Individual freedom 
and creativity, self actualization and spontaneity thrived. As these rrKivements 
t^^}.ian to affect the schools, the result was a drastic retrenchment of Itie de-^ 
qree to which school administrators and teacherti even attempted to exercise 
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form of cj rm.hiM.jr ud i^Mct ion ^ui^l li^'t ^^n^^m ■ 
with Odrlh^r clMrujus s'^M^fn Mmm; Io 



i i V 



. I ^< i ! r p r ■ ni Ion J ^ 



J ,,>>nl individual i ly .md tnliirdnr^ 

, tr. iindnri^t.iiHl and n<.i.lut uludcMik. wi ih 
,f,. : rr.>t-fMicl"ian und ()Hr^-.uH-McMi t-Mlliun 11' m p^:./'" 

. ,,,r,ornlly. llowovar, Ihuy .il'.n runc^uy. t -^ " tute,,.. n.vu rc.=- 

nlonn with thoir ri-iht., -md that tn.v will Kr.,- h Mfor 
,„,„,;,juc.r. if th-'y !HM:,i'-t in iullIfH, to fulfill tr-o...- '^--i. ^oi'-iu 
n,,...- .MnTOdchGS nv.sh nicoly with lh« uvolvirig ro I u t ho -o.-h^M • m 
wifh particular uxporti.o .jnd .pacific buf Mmitad ro.puirihili 

s ci'i I lie iriE^truc- 



.tuucnts nnd their pareni',, ,.ind with cortain ri,,h' 
I luddnr': and authority figunn. in Ihu cla:iuruom. 



t.oirt (iiriiHir iir y I t^in in ;( 



1 dij not want to Im mfjrali 



^ifio and aulhori tari.ji like' tliosi- of oarMi.- 



oy want to put i^: with per^i'dunf ..iudarit i rnr 



>r iti 'nv^, but nolthGr do thoy 
iMMly or L.ioh in Gchooh: thaf" are chaotic or danqorou: 



■'ML rn ' i I , : M If . ' f h ^ . h. f ' \ \ ■ r. 

i i V' 1 [ ^ M f!^ - f r ' . I t H fiL jM iq* ^fir* n f 1 ( ' ( |f I ! ('< ; * ^ M ' ; i ? i - jf i 

i ^ ' I ' ' I • - v. iM 1 u' !■ Ml f (.ti. 11^ ) N M J i f . IN ' ! fhl i V i '!u.i I (' i : f -m t:f ■.< | w -j m 1 1 ■ ) 1 ! i il 1 m ! 

t ■■• ' 1 ! ' ' i ; ir- f • f f i i K, I . . i p I ; ii. , . ; i . i M m r -f ' f , t ' ^ i il i ! / , . ! i i . i . f i ir J I iv I i , in 
ifi'l lip; — ; I .h f i V i i i • ro fiw 1 ! li / I (jiif ::i I < . 1. p h'h m 1 in pt nil'i; j i \ " I i^h . , 

• V* ' I ' )» ' i 'I rl - I'i 1 1 ^ ■ I" if f }/ J ,NMk» M 'I - i [M « KJ - Nirt 'Hid ^lu : t i"U , 

I ■ M h'M • ji . . • ' • p MP jfl i' ]' »fP' M' I MiM' i : ' 1 1^ t i ' his * rMJ< ! ^ ' 'fl ^ { fflfH qiJ? j ' 

' t i V' i t i {1 ■ : tfid ■ ,f ) ip I ti : iji- . t ■ ■ ul I'uf M vi ( , i ^.Jutifi i (jUf, of r ( j^o I v I :p j uufi f ' i ^ | ,jfifj 
I'-sMnq wijh ' , f ij it M) I '.J * p:^rN)f il (hlJusffiK^il pic^ulMfi', ofiM ui (.fio'i. Prcj t i ufi of uM 
'^f t.i'''a,; I • h 'fr;! 'fi i ! iritii 'ifi ii)t*W7iit!v ^^nris ^fniil jiitj rftrH:Mv«' Mufi Ciourly, 
fH ' . i II 1 1 * • !( ;tif^ ' . M - }p i ff i). M fi ■ i'l M I s . f I I n f ij i I Tfit^i I Nornpr * hun u | yu 1 / , 

hi'l.wi Ifif- , h ij '[lis irilij it'lfjf) prnprMMs raruly frurJt tJ isij-- 

*!5r^f'^-ni ^ - p f "M- m ^ ■ : i v I y , fM|:i-'[, liNfotifMlly, I 'Mcll' r f '(J ■ JC ") I 1 On \^rr- 
']i:if''-' luiV" M'M pr^= '\' i di 'P , in -i n^'n tonui f' h . fii^inrh^r, [J\<. Indip ; , mu 1 1iO 1:^ , arui 
; f . M t f ' t ' ) .>{ ' p J ' ! ' f t - t i v* ^ > I i r ,M t.K)n. ii u j ](jr. ^ m) f . M( is t ( ^ ..tn. fiu r * ^ Juur) tuf . 
Ikjvo ofio-.-f, h i nt.. !f ' 'oi , f h ' -jf {Pm (<.(!' wir.M ;\ji!r^ ,H)>ilh"'v. in ilunr 
} r , 11 n i jif"' u ir^ ir^; : 

) I ^ S^^'. ir I i rKjfiy h i f , ,i i^l p i ^: -r:s ; 
L\p()-Hif to lOlo I o(;fHi j i I u* ■ only; 

j^i-<),!jfo I pfn j fjijoijfn ' ^ j j iri\"v:^(>rf tt^vpiooliy h ufntin is M c . ' * 
li « r^'-* -iff" •<t-v*'r'.tl n''tr<.Mi^. why ryi.UiV K ochur oclijcution f rnnr (jo not 
: f'\'vi'.j»- ■.3p^"rc I f h I nst fojc f 1 or' in c I OS s r o^ )rn rioritUK^mon t . Orio, nH}ntfonod u-jriinr, 
is injt tfUM-; ; . ri> > MiOMry uf cl^issroon irp icjomt^n t to Sjuitjo i ri'i Ituc tors . 
An-of.ur' I v. tnat" 'o ^lutf; i... I ossiX'^oni rruiujuurMOf 1 1 Jf.,ws ifs cuntyril frorr^ muny di^-- 
.if- lino (o,o., s^.^'O o M f i on tfiuopy, pPycf^oUpj), sue i 1 ojy ) . 

Thf^ s to ij< t ijroo (ff !in i vers M i f ond collt?gnn of oducatfon lend thcm^ 
LiOlvt^.^ to doluf]jfin^j mspons i b 1 i i ty for ui:it Jh M sfi 1 ny in!itruction to uach dls- 
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, ., „^ ,|i iMil fcHii Kim ic ii hi'i ivhii..,i| li'ii t.idilly, 

„,,„,,., I I I,..i)ltv l.'llT- t.'i ill ti.T ,1, 1«M |,tcH|( ,.fli l(:Vi'|.i|HniHll hjV 

i„,i, ;,, iiM,;! V ;i,|.t^'.' in fiKHiM . ! hM.;hitHi .1 I"" I r,,ntf)nl nrun. Ihub, 

!„ .,■ ,, 0,1 iiW I i ty f.-.i . st.il)! I 1 o ■.ystniiijt ir chis%iooin iniiiKiqumr:'nl c;ur- 
, ,,|u- II M M III .il ly I. .11 wiliiii tti- ..oMyMO ■;,li-i|r:tun,>, -'vun tiujij.ih 

t I ^( t' II h i I'. 1 I V.l I Ml M j h ' (|tl I y . 

It,,. ,! ti.^i,.- iiMiHl fur i ribtr J.J ion in cJ,w,\uom (ii.jrrKj.^mJii I' f rucjuorit I y in 
,.!t i,y !.,th '.tuiii'tit, .HI.! f.i. uli.. lyiiiu.il ly, III .111 .jt!.Jtn|jl iu tiulft Ihu 
„,,vi,,> ti-,u:hM-,, iniiiyiUu.il fJiJiMv rmimb-.n. uu'.um; Iha rospons i b 1 I i I y io 

.,n»'tl.in:]. ;!i" in.nvHii.ili' rfbult', ol hini.c newt! intontioiib am vdri.iblr, 
,nt (.III' |i (hr rui Ml iM (I'ct I', Iti.ii lhohum<in umJ finnncifjl uuppori nwcfOD'^nry 
.,, ',,^,1 ,i!i; .1 •.ysl-'Tiit ic^ f;|,pv.rnofri m. in/iciumcn t curriculum tiro not proviuofj. 

. pi. in thu "uxpu.o to n,H,y tut:. ,.n.l plocur," pr<.Hirum, tnnchnr 
,,,,,,,,, ..,|,,.., |,Hn. >,l,.:,',!nom ni,in.n lun.unt .wrunchu'y for exposure in 
^ ,,,, h i,!,M i-, f|ivnn (Mi. cla'ii. Period jnd \-' prorjijntod by 

,^,,,„,, , p„,nin,M,t .Minpu-, psy. lu, I vi i s t or ,1 popular c\ .,:'.r<H.n hHich&r from 
t •,. I il '11") I 

-,,npus p:;ych(,|u.ii':.h. (nr-.r.nt fow prlncilHu^ which thny iiupo will 
fuu'Ki nHpful •.omull.nu in tho futuro by uorm of t bo pro^snrvlco tenchors 
;„ „,di,.M. CkK.Qruon: tcach.M-^ +rv tn ^fuirn practicnl Gxamplos of 

.HIicdl ..i.p.i.,tL. uf loornim to mniMn- ,1 - U,-;roo,n, b,iMd on their oxper- 
i.;n.c. >Mvun fh.. "uxpo.u tu b i t jnJ pice-:" philoDOpfw, pre'^ervlce teachers 

lort with f\m Msk of choosing what fifs thorn personally. Some teacher 
cde-ntnr^ helicvf. thp prRGcrvicc fcachur actually will IntogratQ tho many 
noTl-nn into an offnctlve ^.y^t-^m, and a fow do. Usually, howevor, pre- 
,.,rvico tuachers concludi- olther fhat no one knowi what works, or that the 



I j ! Mil- it i-. -Ifltl ffh' [I f '-.il ly Oli'lt * 



^ [ ' , i i I • ' if) 



ii if (!.;'! .tlHl ff,i- fP'lp Um^^ ..oill'l |)f .^M VIC h^iMl-r s i ■ , 1 M • • i I ^ -v ' . 

ti,>n, i frMt if * n ItuHn^ liv^; wilti ni.n»/ i fiil I v 1 ^liJU I . Or^jdujlc-; of 
IP,, '•pfii |o^*M<il^( il** pM 'ir ifMv (wfin h.)y^i nut Inn-n luun^'^ spcKjfiu t uMin i < ]U» - ■ ) 
fjjjj f p vt [h»'V M :'V.i!iv'^ }fj(:r> ciboui how I huy wnn I I [ko r ij<i«^n1 to 
p.Pjjv,. ,jM<j ftM)!, jfiM }!M;y k:i )W a lot v\ Hiinys rKj;_ }o .h:u Huwovnr, tfiey 
Pi. P ..uru:iuh; i^^u^lplo. f wh.il 1^ fn nsl U Msh m f^ff(>r| ivn cH.i'.iwwni 
m^jriJU' 'f"fH.*r) t sy^ ronu 

if ttn^chincj i^. r.)[r.idt)rud j-iru!y jh ^iri thcA one inunt lojrn thrc, icih nx- 
p.^.-,.^ (H- if c\:^'y\ronm m, in. nj-ff)* 'f t (s conMcinrnci nn uxtronKjly complex arul 
my-.n^r ioiis jt.rivity tliil orinnot La ■ I ni'it ■ y . t i?rmi t i cn M y , tfiaro wilt bu 

.^[.uiq*; in rho ^^^ntu^ quo. V/o M}^: 1 i *:vo fhdf ii c.m ond L^liouid l3o touglvl 
off^M fiv^Hy, howovof^ nrul tfinh tn-ro nro onoun^i comnxnio I i M as <md comprit i b I 
llf].. J, f-v"'" t'h-- 'Mv^M^'V"^ .-oiir'^^p'^ f'^^ ;H=riV!ci^^ tho [i.j'M^ for dovulopifin nn 
.'tff?ctivt; c 1 i-r^^\j rooni mnnncjumon f (:urr i r-j I nrru 

on our -oviow of I i to ni t ijr^(i , it apponrs thnt, n minimum, 
poopio who intond to rTunuyo c I oi^Groorri . effnctivnly muar peases? idontitiahle 
porional attributo^^ .is wo I i as specific knowlodcjo and skills. We suggest 
jhni bystumnticnl ly Intocirntcd c I assn^om "vinnnemont oontent-rettod-prnct i ce 
courses bo dovolopod as a part of the roufidotions of Teach Inn sequence offered 
by colleges of educafion. leacfier oducaturs InferoBted in uevelopinci a com- 
prohonsive treatTCnt of cias^sroom rnanaaem^^nt wifhin a pruser'vice ttj^ichur 
udiicaHon program need to corisidor: 
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i i <: >n . 1! If] Mf -! |, if) i / . 1 1 i ' jfi .if M t.H ^ !v 



i ) f I f w I i mI';' * \\>- li I I ii irfit'iri 



lit ( I i t! I iin; , \\\' ' '>[}( j I i f f ( )| 1 f ! )M t "t rs fn ' '-J.} | f ■ fO') Off 



Uh,' h.i J:. 



: I y\\.\>\ r}(m rrinrif ifjf Mfion 1' ; 



111'* p[Vivi'»i')fi of u| ■pufM uii i t i' * i Im pr Mi\ I i ' kfu I odfjf ' <jriH fc/ldti^Ml 
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■■ 'n h o I I i .ij {:r'\- i f ■ iftri,^ i * 1 ' . ; 



fhf^ prnvisinn of o^jport un i tM t \or ro f I nf.: f i i m i on [n^icticn i^x[)r*r- 
j'MK>r> r]:. t'hoy f^ilnto to f) r I ru: i p 1 , riruJ tuljirji ifuj niantjciurfK jfii= buhtj- 
V I ur- j^curxi 1 ri;;] I y ; nnf) 
4. Ihi^ [>rns/\ ^\\at] uf tjn u[)pur fun i t y to ba rasporuJ Ij 1 a fur clni^^sroorn 
instructiofi and mnnn jornnnt ir a 'Htunl ion ^tnjcttirQfl for a pnrlod 
of time bufffciufvt for firib 1 1 uat i on of offoctivo mancigarnont toch=^ 
n i qimv^ h jipLd on [)r inc 1 p len , 
A classroom mdnunement currlcuiuni will have to bo divided into workable 
^hM.di. of objuctivub^ bucjinnini] with relativoly easy oriUb, like prGparing 
fho |>hy^\ic^il nnvi ronrm^nt, nnd [)rnr:(MHl i nn Mu rMjqh morG difficijlt ones, like 

r^M nforcinfj desirucj befigvior dnd u'^if^ ; prob I em--^o I v i ng c^ratagiois to re- 
sjIvh conflicts. It may bo noces':;ary to begin with tutoring, mi croteach i ng , 
or Gf:u I I group hsitudtions and work grLnjunlly toward orchesl rat Ion of various 
.-i|nr^.nf^ int^^ a synt^n to bo put int^^ pracficc when r^■ .prur. i b i I i ty for a 
cla^i) is asburnt\.. Thero will notMj to be opportunities for practicing and 
f|otting ftH:djack about porfprfnincn , porbaps using resources such as clinical 
:.upervl 5 ion, btructured obE,ervat iou , or videotape. 

Just as children loarning to count may need their fingers, and studeni- 
toachor'n learning to plan icissons may initially have to write out each den- 
ial I , atudent teachers learning techniquas of classroom management may need 
tu begin with practice of ''overly'' specific techniques. For example, the 
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' ' .nul ''yuu" \\¥v.\,.\<\n^) cJiianj^ii^v^Mj by (Jcjrcior) nrn ax[)licnhla ufily wilii rnffM- 
. Ml. I. . (li , >!' ^ii'-i ^' I |H i (u i [ I u'. n f ^ . i ^ i ! 'j'^ul ul h..u Cl uuT I y , it i s ■= 
{.;f r'l. Hr vvilii ihi»^,'! ijuhijr.it prif)ci|J ■ , jn I i^of- the pr-^jsuncu of tlio pfn- 
f,..i.iM "1" 'jncl tibi^-HiCO of ihii pronrnii] ''ycMj,'' thoh rnaki):: tJ turirjiior mc?ssagu 
;(,;Mojif i^it'? fir^ ofit'Ctlvo. flov/Qvor, wheff flr';.t lenrninq ^iMply tdeso 
-]<Mii?rMi pr irici plu^,, rnr^riy ^i^tudtMits w,ll (Mt d i t necuL.sary to ttiink nnO ^ 
i n hM fnv | " frK.?SSi:iq'^ ^ 

imi I cir I y , novicf.^:; nidy h.ivo l^o rnumorize Glasser^s 10 stop^ and som 
r>i hii^ ^Luqn^^^tnd dialoqije wImm! learninc] to use hU methods, may have to follow 
overly ::.p^^^cific a I gor i thm^^ in lunrning to be specific when they praise or 
afftocMve when they reinforce, or may have to use D'abnrato checklists In 
loarniru] to prepare ef fective learning environments. ThiB is only to be 
expected, and the implication seems to be that effective toachcr education 
proqrams will include not only heavy behavioral (skill practice) emphasis 
in teaching cl assroom rnanayernofii , but a h.o use of thu:.e devices, or "cruichos.*' 
In addition, instruction in related thuoretical knowledge must be provided 
so that individuals can determine which of their management behaviors are 
appropriate and successful and why. These types of experiences will result 
in the preparation of a knowledgeable, thoughtful, and skillful classroom 
manacior who avoids thoughtless trial and error as the major means of estab- 
lishing managerTen^ systems. 

We will now turn our discussion to the selection of classroom manage^ 
fiiont content, methods^, practice, reflection, and teaching experiences, and 
their implications for teacher education. 

Examples to Illustrate some of our points will be drawn from the Towards 
Excellence in Elemantary Education (EEE) Program at Michigan State University. 
This is a three^year teacher preparation program developed with a focus on 
tho Integration of content, methods, and practice. 
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fi,..h| ,...i„..M-i..;ih;.-: fur ilif'.- y-.irs. wc-.'k u m,.ml,f.|- .-^f Ih.' (IT '.i,iff 

;,^li„ic- pt .,,f. n) wurk''. in Ih-- ti.-|.| wilt, \h>: Lhl •Ou'-udt foi <.! K'..r:„ I oit'.' 
ii' .1)1 . 

II ■ h/iiic.il r-olu of Ifii; iJii i y(,'i-s i I y '.upurv i ^ ^ui (ulouiviiii; ■JuJiini 
|.,,i,Jiot-, ^Wh. t l,vi^ huur-. .1 htiiO h.r. ,;n I .n.]' 'i tliMMujl. ■■vtonsivo jt.v-lo 

monf- liio M'-UMLL utuff ^ind hj:i b.ion channet] to |-ho clinic pro fcK.bui- 
n.Ho. (-linlc profe'isors rjot to knov,' edch Ll:k sluclonl wl, I I , oln.orvinci 
,, h:h stiiden* 'i io l'- hour.; a tr-rm and -pandinq many additional houri in 
Pt ivaiu conferencua with h.rn/hur. Witfnn thu EEk program, thn clinic pi'O- 
fos^sor is ■Mcn a criticul link In helping EEF studenis transfor loomed 
concupts and ski II n to the classroom cutting. In addilion, ir the area of 
classroom management (and all other aspects of teaching) clinic professors 
d.^-niment behaviors, provide continuod field instruction, personal support, 
r»jJ>-ls, and uva I ua 1 1 vc feedback, all of which are consistent with progran 
aodl;^ and objectives. One of the primary tasks for clinic professors is to 
plan cooperatively wikh iSt. students, usinri docurQnted sGSsment dnln, ob- 
joctivu,, stratetiies, and evaluation procedures, for fholr^ circwth in heaching 
Numerous observation forris tor docurnenfiny behdviur haVu Luen dev.. Icpcd 
cooperatively by content, methods, and field personnel. (The role ana train- 
in..] of the oi;-iic profoLSor wiM be discussed in another paper.) 

The EEE program staff has explored ways of daveioping and implemen- 
ting a classroom management curriculum as a part of a systematic teacher 
preparation program. The EEE classroom management curriculum is one of the 
rnost comprehb-nsi ve found in teacher education programs today. 
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•^tii t i r-,. f roip; i i ^'i I t ' 5(1 vn I I h*' IIm^ ."hn'fifjd l) f u hndy Mf knuw 1 1 n jf h 
M !^ • i ^ ' ! • ! HM t t ''fi 3 V'} 1 I ' ! ' I >i I ' f h M I I V* ■ ^ . h j . uc )ffi /fui • !.|f ji;ni( M I I c i i ( i [)': c h tji j fi i u- \ 
i N t" M V* ? f""!, j Ju r' i t i'i jr \v i (•• • J ; 

1 * 5 *< - f -^n.i I .]1 I { i [) 1 1 1 ' ./ i|i J J I i 1 i ' ■ )! ! ! ["hf • [it'T <'Hiu i :in iP !s f 1 h i n 

= '^1. jn^Kjnmfvn t of i ri', t^fMjcvt i on ; 

i^iiir^JMurn^m t of qrui.jp^^; 

U f'''dnuiviUfTH.;n t Df i fid ! V i cli i<j I [xifirjvior f)rotMcjni-j lyfiicMliy f(jnn«j in t. i i -^^f ^fir 

Munri^iornuii r of indiviHu^]! Lmfuivlor p rob I emu re:iulfinq frofri ni/i i hl 1 1 f : <.ifn i u 

r ^or^^j^^riu I |J ^tiZliiiU^2J^/^l!^^^ ' ' t '.^i,!!]!!! J^^^^^^-^^ ^ domun^Js cj^f tGi:K:ji i nrj. The- 
pof'.nrMj chor/3C torM ::yl icu nacfjssrjry fof^ fe^jrhers who will bo nffoc Uvc' 
! !.^r^<:ifn fT'Ofnyt^f"j I (liacuLjnod in unction two of this paper, includG 
Op Mif^ful (ji sp> i t i On ^ f r iontl I 1 noBs , errKJtiondl mafurityj '^inctDrityj unci trust ^ 
.V M ! ^ : i f ^^j-, T^i^\>^' cfi^i rvjc tcnM si i C5 nil Hoscribo rjond rnonttil honlth nnd pOf^i=un?H 

iu .fnoni. jri addition^ qualitou^^ nuch romdlning cn I m in a cri::^:.^, 
rv iponding throuc]h □ctive listen Inn without becoming authoritarian or do^ 
f^^fi.ivf^i anO iTifM n fa I n i nq u no-ion(^ prob I em--BOI vi ng orlontfitlon cjeDcribu 
W'- ofuiractor i ^t jc of "ego irtronqth'' which appcnrn to be nQco^:sary if n 
ptM-j-.jn i 'loing to be ar effective cl^^bsroom manaqer. 

A( thi9 time. If nnposniblo to ^u)ioct Btudnntn for tncjoher pro-^ 
.iiio/jhion prn<p-nme, basod on theso qualltins berausG adeqiiata tpchnique^s 
v\A\\) no'f t^^^n devoloped, HowQvnr, alrriofjt all teacher preparntion prnqr^amB 
:^ri 'vi 'k' onnugh ^Mjnervlsod CKporIonon5 over long enough pcriocj^ of 1 1 rtio that 
if i^-, possible to systemat I co I I y colleet d^ita on each preservlce teacher 
ior certification decisions, Some pr^ocjrams are currently usinn systematic 
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, if i.: hstrnifU] ()[> j^M: M s/^is i'^ inn^j\<Uu\ iur .;7<i I iM 1(m - 

.,,vino .iiil'. iu t.iU'iht, pfsu;ti<:<.^'l, ^H'^i ^-)Vc 1 1 t 1 ,1. -i (sir 1 of {odchfM- 

;.,f-.,ti prO(|[Mfns. Ih.^ fc;| lowilKM-^K.imp Ins ,jfV JlHWfi f^uf:; f 1,r Ml prsh]fMm. 

IfH.. .;orus>ptuMl fnimnwork n(Jup lud by ilv:^ FFf: pf^^Misim for U>urninri ciIkhiI 
^n,i I vjIuos .huI i n ior'pof sof u I comrriun U:.) I" ion cjficl p r oi - i "m I v i ru| .Kill-^ 
... f.U/ihsl to the fX)lo of Ih- tisieiu'f .umI Itio iu.jchifnj sijii.iliun i Ms.- T-m- 
.urijl [\^n,inds of IVuichifvj (lloiulorscM]; rJ/4J). lornuil i fist nu^ I 1 on , ptortics 
,,ppl iwjt inn, .nul nvjluntion occu r (i ur i nn t hn firsh ytsir of I nuvH-y.-of^ \nu 
rrwiu. Uurinci tho Inst two yenrs, t;onMrnHMj fluhi ov.j I uhI inns of spusific 
mi jtrtsqrjted cnmmun I cnt I on nnd prnb I nnt^.nl vi nq skllls-uro nystiMrKrl i csi I I y 
.:ofnp 1 uttsj ..'fi .1 rs^quhir iKisi:.;.. f:omrniir) icMl 1 on ."ifid p rnh h mi^so I v 1 nn skill fj/ilu 
Mum; .1: >^ II -■■1 i Ti >-fiJunction withs^ti r^ (P !runK'nto(j hsq^sv^Ol^ pnMorTiS r^ful 
i n fr,rm,H ion ;;ibout thuir consuq ijonci_>^^ if) counsoMncj lAl [Wi rt I c 1 pan t- . 
Fhis miqhr mnan counsn I i fK] thnrn into *jthur pnxjrams f^r csifuor-M dlthounh us- 
ij.illv if mo.:iris dosigning spociol indiviclu^il oxpn r 1 r^rs wilhin thn FPt: prxj^ 
qrMrn. When it is detorminQd that documfjntod pnt terns i.>f boha\/ior ore in = 
forfsjrtnq with succasGful classroofn p^r formrjrico, ndditiorsil instruction and 
r^i|j}tnq fb^ln nsslgnments are provided, 

Por o>:amplG, FEE studenti^ who are nonoGMrtlvo In managing their 
UJS.room, participate in aGDort i vonosG training courses, A course designed 
to relate specifically to classroorri management is organizod if enough 
students require the help. If not unough students require help, those who 
ed it enroll in one of the many couroos av£nlab|e In the local aroa. At 
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. , ■ ,-. ,^ !• Ni-I Ih )l .m Ml ■.tuiiffil prr.^MS',.', .Hi .ip i)n)|i r 1 . 1 1 n hK.rfin i (|ijr« 

; i.-ntly, -M if! '-'^ffH- ^ i I 1 1, i I i i ■ , [njt nut uth*;!*'. I ur (ixoinpln, 

■;( - I i-. J, .,h M ilf^'^M .ii^iM "p? i^f p! ^^i I . f. MMll).n-k Of' sprn:! fie. 
i ^ n ^, ^ I . . , .1, 1 / if. I t iMt i-H'- wih ^i-. ' • i'. f^'sp'Hr.i ' for (^f 

= . i I jf . .i, , ' <fr. } 1 y , ,r ^ [i i -/hiM | - >, h fi I iiu t 'p^ 'f! ' i ' ' i I ' '"'^ ' ruru.iSM, 

; i ■ i I I [ , . i 7 ' P ijpp. '{ f . 1 11 .1 .i t ij. 1 1 iMf i I i k< ' I li i , t h< ' c I i n- 

^! -f,-'. .(.t .ih .M Jii^l'^ni ir^.j-llM'i i^irtslify Mm; P i(. I iii i quu ^nid 1" hcj 

ji.Mti'.n, iM|)( . .j)f i M i-i it- n .'s ii- M , .111 '*[j,i(H:nvc^ would bf^ 
,i; . i •! J i { /i fi j tfi'Ml) h'lffiiri.il In ^li. j v i - i| ■ ( ^ppni .^i)r i . i t u I y pub I It: (JiM^'^i " 
. ^ ,,.M ,1 ,,r wfitt'^fu .[^M. ifi<. p.i'.iliv f ^■>'>l!j.k K * u prciisn, (|ivcin \o 
; . ; . .].... ■ ifi Mjf) ) ft > j M VMn t ^' M i i r ni', i m' ^ ^oruj I I i un ^* ( wf lOfi t'onch l nq 

. 1 ,, i> I If.^ifi 1^), hIhI('') iMUnlj f^^r ^ijcc^-.sful i mfirovoninnt ( soon 
. IP',., in (^w-- \ \' n'wnyw hy tho MjpiMvi'^Mr Hiiriiif] '^hort , unscheduled 

MV. it VIS ) , A struhj'iy f'^' hulpliitj Mu) studonf to beyin to uso 
, :-f ' i} f i mI"*^ h»4i,ivicM^ thjlM t 1)^1 1 I y uncj tj(M:orTiu i ndopencjnn t of 1 ho GUpervisor 

)■ .; i!-.. f^v j j u-i t i Oft pf<'^ iNjur tjs woulU nl'jO bci [)|nnnnd, 

..^<p-v.^ fv[^'". of ^uj[)ur vi ion , jncnf) tuti I frnmowotki,, and reldted 
i,, *r 1' li .'fMl t^xpor ^^^nces tauctior ucjucdior^, -j^ulact, thuy must provide 
. r i f i,-, for [)r(H\or^vi(0 tr^achor's fo qa i n both figurativo and operative 
.f. -J- ;]^', ! i/v]ni[)|u» prf-,urvic;o f^JuMiors nofni to bu abio to name, do- 
.^.^ u. Ln,.-'P^H T.* snH nkfll^^ OR ti-.ts Hnd IH Blmulation Settinqs, 

i! i- j.Pj i t i'ori , thoy noud 1^^ tJO ablo to the snmo l<now!edgo and skills 

, tf;.Piqhtful , oppropridtu, and conn i stent rrkinner In actual classroom 
. Itif;;., TiiP. i;. noco'^^ary If liio prG^.orvico toaciiors are to be indBpon-- 
:!-=nt md r.^.pon^iii bio for evaluating the nffocts of their communication 

! . rf:.-r tocirhirK^ bntiaviori^) and dotorminnv] whether changes are i-eeicd. 

M jn^iqomont of instrucMon. One major aspect of preventive classroO: 
f': in.}.k;munt 1^ thouqhtful and thorough planning for instruct io . 
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. In teaching preservice teachers to plan for effective management of 
instruction, the EEE program has built upon two generic conceptual frameworks 
,,nd one objectives-based management system (Duffy & Sherman 1977). One 
,«norIc framework, The Task Demands of Teaching, is embodied in a document 
.nititlod Frinnation 200: The I nd I V i duaLajd the Schooj (Henderson 
1074b) ^na the'second Is a model tor creating, maintaining, and restoring a 
.l,,..room atmosphere conducive to learning (Henderson, 1969). The object lves= 
,,,„d management system is used In the area of reading (Duffy. Sherman, & 
l>!.H!f)lnr, 1977). 

Tho Task Demands of Teaching conceptual framework provides the pre- 
.,.,vic. teacher with a view of teaching which includes a process model for 
inntructional de.ign (planning), as well as instruction. In the processes 

planning and Instruction, the preservice teacher systematically completes 
t,,,ks which contribute to preventive classroom management. 

The Task Demands of Teaching framework provides a means for preservice 
,e.chors to make sense of the numerous and complex tasks teachers perform, 
ilu. classes of behavlorj that teachers engage in. regardless of subject 
nutfer, grade level, or age of child taught, include: (1) assessment 

diagnostic phase of teaching which emphasizes the Identification of learner 
,nd instructional possibilities; (2T goal setting== the prescriptive 
of feaching which emphasi.es the specification of goals end objectives 
M n,.nt the learners' identified imn.dialo and long^rango out^of-snhoo I 

as well as properly ..nuonced cognitive and affective needs; 
. ,tr,TtegIes-= the treatment ph.so of toachlng which emphasises the 
, ,.ntificution of strategies that can bo implomented for goal and objoc= 
rivo attainment and subsequent need M sfact ion ; and (4) evaluation - 
HH. phase of teaching which focuso. on OKamlnatlon of results (Henderson 
I .)in,n". 1974b). 
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The mDdel for creating, maintaining, and restoring provides a structure 
which helps the preservlce teacher master and integrate effective class= 
room management principles* Each category has been organized to include 
indicators of principles of creating, maintaining, or restoring an effective 
\oarn\ng environment (see figure). 

Henderson (1969) describes creati ng techniques as "techniques teachers 
□so to get the classroom functioning well. When the classroom Is function- 
ing well, thore Is no visible Indication of disorder or potential disorder." 
The clussroom teacher who uses these techniques is antici pating , on the 
basis of what Is known about children, learning and school situations and 
what might be needed for control purposes. The skills needed to effectively 
use creating techniques Includes "(1) thoughtful and sensitive planning , 

(2) knowledge of the typical social and academic behavior of students, and 

(3) knowledge of and abi I Ity to use creating techniques ." Soma of these tech^ 
niquus are: using successful attention-getting devices, establishing pro- 
cedures for orderly pupil movement, having activities planned for unforeseen 
time and schedule problems, and explaining the rationale for rules, (see 
tht? observation form on the following page). 

The category of creating iricliides Items which relate to many of the 
provenMve notions discussed earlier in this paper. For example. Included 
ifi fh\i> category are preparation of Instructional procedures, space, equip- 
rnont and materials; assessing appropriateness of content for stage of in- 
tiO l^f^ctua I dovolopment, achievement level, and Interest; feedback; and ex- 
pinininq rationales for behavior, 

Thn t^econd category includes "ma i nta i n 1 ncjV techniques. Henderson 
defines fheso as "fQchnlqucs which am also used when the classroom 
is i tinctioning wel I , but visible duos are present in the situation which 
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Examples of Items, frwn 

[JATH Observation I nstrument 

Management & Instructional Tasks 
Lanier^ Putnam Barnes 



DL->CRIPTI0N OF CLASSROOM SITUATION^ 
CRLAIINO: 

1, Prepares space, equipment, supplies, materials for 

HfrlciBntly distributes and collects materials . , 
^. Providas for orderly pupil rTOvement, , , 

Oo^^crlbos desired behavior and why * 

uuhcribes attention getting devices for children and teachers. . . , 

Dov.cribes purpose and rationale for the lesson (communicates 

^ Qb iuc t i ves) 

// Prosents content that is challenging and pleasant to students 

(not too easy or not too difficult). ^ - * • 

8 PreGants activities that are pleasant to students (not too easy 

ur not too difficult, and interesting) (Experience, .Bocia I izationl . 



MAINTAINING: 

Redirects with task involvement * 

Piirpoi^fc^f ully ignores minor inattention . . , , 

fsoducei;^ frustration through task assistance 

Uses non-verbal signal interference 

SftifiL. instructional techniques, materials, etc, as part of lesson 
Pruvidas constructive activity In face of unforeseen time problems 

Removes distractions . , , • * 

lk.us proximity-relationship control 

f^iMnfoixes-rewards desired behavior. 

utiii^on successful attention-getting devices 



KL-VK^PINr': 

1, VejL^^il dosi^t tochniquesi 
a. '.alls name 

requests end of inappropriate behavior , , . . 
c, d I recto or suggests appropriate behavior , * . 
L gives rationale for behavior change, .... * 
,N,jrpona boundaries for permissible behavior , . . 
L:orhii t ional promises, (If you do this, then. . , ) 

ihroats, warning 

i'lysicjil restraint , 

Pun j 'j.hnient 
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•^uygo-it that trouble will soon occur unless you act. The maintaining tech-^ 
niquos, .therefore, are meant to extinguish the signs of potential disorder 
bof ore disruption occurs." When preservlce teachers use these techniques, 
they are anticipating on the basis of what they are seeing as well as what 
Ihey know about children, laarningj and school situations, and what might 
be noedod for control purposes. Henderson points out that keys to effective 
ui>e of techniques of this type include: "(1) awareness of what potential 
pruDlems look like, (2) skills In perception — 'the eyes-ln-the-back-of- 
1 rivj^fiead * type, andC3) knowledge of and an ability to use maintaining 
t-r?chn I ques* " ' 

The maintainlnc] category includes Items which require the preservlce 
teacher to first observe student behavior cues and decide whothor or not a 
tuactier response is necessary* If a response is necessary ,. the preservlce 
todchor then must decide what response is appropriate, Next the preservlce 
to.ijhor responds, prolonging the Interaction enough to communicate interest 
-inJ to evaluate whether the response was effective or whether another 
r\'.4)c:snSB is needed. 

In effect, the "maintaining" category provides the preservlce teacher 
Willi quiJelines for learning "withltness" and "overlapping," Examples 
>f rn^ In t-n in ing tochniques are redirecting pupil attention, reducing pupil 
fr lustration, and applying non-verbal desist techniques, 

Tiiu function of " ruu 1 ur I ncl' tochniques is doscrlbod by Hcndorson as 
•*rt ■ > fnr i ng or^dor and/or efficiency once it has been lost." She states that, 
"ri'i mtfer how compotant and clever you are with creating and maintaining 
jbMitit''^, students ore human beings and rules and regulations will be 
hf.p[^,,ri thing?, will go wrong (especial ly If you :^l low youi- 'vtudents any 
freudom at all)J' The speed and ease with which preservlco teachers return 
t'he room to ordor I I no^^s , howover, dopund on their obllity to use effective 
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drul cofistructi VG restoring techniques. This usually roqul res; ) fho ability 
to keep your 'coo!', that is, adequate arraunts of self-control and patience; 
(2) .iiMv.ejrt i ve (not aggressive) behavior; and(3) knowledgo of ond facility 
In the use of restoring acts." (Henderson, 1969) Examples of these tech- 
niques include relocation, deprivation of desired activities, verbal and 
MDn-ve 'bal desist techniques, restructuring, and punishment. 

.ne items In the restoring category acknowledge that even effectiva 
cid-siroom managers have times when things fall apart* This category pro-- 
vulu:. guidelines for getting disruptive behavior stopped quickly, One© 
tlio behDvior is stopped, the toachor needs to ro-ostabllsh a constructive 
environment. Thus, "creating," both with the group and with the offenders, 
i;^ nocessary at these times . 

Extensive use of the creating, maintaining, and restoring framework 
by EEE preservice teachers In classroom settings Indicates that the 
techniques not only help in solving classroom problems, but of greater 
importance, help the proservlce teacher focus on preventive acts. 

Use of the cruating, maintaining, restoring field obserVciMon form helps 
In identifying the primary mode of management used by a preservice teacher. 
By having clinic professor, cooperating teacher, or another EEE student 
observe a preservice teacher^s classroom instruction and tally management 
behavior, it is possible to analyze the data and determine which category 
neuuc. attention. For eKample, a record which shows all management behavior 
In fhe creating and restoring cafogories indicates need for work on using 
maintaining techniques during instruction. 

When a record based on two or three obsnrvatlons within a week or a 
wDHk and a half Indicates that an unwanted pattern Is being established, 
Iho wUnIc profossor and EEE studont plan a program for bringing ^houl n 
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. - jf;,;-. in ttj.h.'f)i 1)^1 tn.)fiovIuf% Thti rifbt ^tep in prog[-:im plunning v/nu I cl bp fa 
j. t. iniho w[v/ thu stucient Is nof porformlng the desirod bafiBvior. Depandincj 
..M .. .-tfi^T^ tfiu tdck of parfurrndnct^ iu tiuj to lack of knowludnc^ (e.cj., doiMm't 
r- • slh^f^uitivH behcivlors or retated principles), lack of bshic skill 
, j Ji4 viijh' In roilir^dvt f.fuciufit without -.^.aUiincj ur nuCj^:Ino)* t^r 
I i v. >t pf ort'qui bi to 'iki II (a.n^i ^ciifirnn(] entiro c Uu^^.r ium unJ pruct-.Mfi;^ 
. I i pinM^M]!] i s i t i? to fTki i ntn I n i f .c; rcsponbetO, t ttu Lj hnlont i^nd 

li.i. ,H 1 > ttM-.or iJuntify \^\\<\\ tKuJi person will du to fiu I () 1 tu- sfudurrl clkiiKpj, 
.'•..jffipU', .in bLl' \>tiidtKit wlm d' ^ 1 urriii n^n. i iwh^I iruMXMS^' riiuifi- 
.M^fhjvi.w inii;ht tju 1 iiiVulvt-J III > i . j 1 uy 1 wi-j bU^li a.j uL. v i < t uthu^ 

\ ' \ h.M*., i^wii^wiiH] v^riftnri nurtor i fi I ^ , Hnd/ur receiving aib^H^tanrt^ fr^om thf^ 
(iiii. ..fofos^or^ If Miu clinic pruff^sscn^^ i-. pr'ovidifu) dsu I stcHiLai, ml^jfil 
r-* i Wrat^'HV '>uch as coaching, lor example, wfiiln tlitj IXL r. + ij(tent Is 
h^uhifi'], the L:linic profoGt^or would the ^iudunt to look at i.nrtfilr^ 

,}:ijjt^w|. wail, h^ ctop waillfiij^ to soan tho ronni^ to cluinnu ac^tivilans, 
|m jJailiofi to toaotiint], cMlu^r^ flcHd ^.tiirtunlnn orn lioifui ckjVulofHMj rjiid fiend 
j." Ji^d hy lfi«' ML prtKH^jni ctlfiio prn1oL,sorn. 

Of^,' artja w i t ti whi cti \mo tiavu not doa t t Is t)bjocM I vns^t)o^'0 1 nMnoi)Omont 
_ r.f;, jnJ thior i m[> I I cMt Ions for chnwuHMMTi nuinaqnmunt. On(^ \)\\i\)OUii , dfiKoru] ^ 

ifr- olfit'i o( joo t I vos ^basi'd iisona' ]tMn*Mi t systurn^i h. to pr^(Widi^ i its t r i u: t I on 1o 
■ II ,t(!]*^f)t^ wfucti is adjijstod lu thoir Indiviclijnl nnods urul Irividt. of jjro^ 

Mms tt'qijiri-n> sniall ^jroups and or*^ =i.nH ono I ns trui; t luti , t lui t I nao 
1,1.1%: = f <a i fii I dron ( roquori t t y must riialnt.jin on-task l)nhaviot willunjl tiMcdu'r 
s 1:- nia -.upor-v i s ion , Ttio potanllal tot^ disrufitiva studani ppluivit*r Ihm a \u 

, ; M 1 , On t t V * ' n '1 1 ^ ( 1 / / } h> ivo i dv n M 1 i « m1 pr" I iu I p 1 1 
i. i prt'i'ifMn ] indapafidiHrt utMlvitias, ^Mifpty valua^., pttynioil aottiriij, 
...o:ta'., .lad i t u . h d-k^t ?p i na t tui I will f.uiliiato inana^iaiiKai t iiiidi i thcar 
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L i fH, urnbtrincQS, 

A'^j h.is boon pointed out previous I the success of any model or 
t-f'Chniquo en bo datormlned only by the achievement of larger goals for 
.;ftjh1run* Cood approprlfatt) monagoment of instruction makos a major con"- 
tribiiti^'M to prevontlvcj claubruom nuinaqemrjnt generally* The urgency to 
.li'Vt.'iup d fTWinjcjufTHjn I currlculurn miyht fompt us to select models for instruct 
tiofjil ffvin.ujonHifi f cincJ incorporate them info preparaMon programs. However, 
.iniplt} or rote befiaviorijl impltsinuntat ion of any model would probably have 
t<'w lunq term t'ffocts on teachers or children* Continued development, 
j. H ufiHHi t cit ion , and evaluation of preparation methods and affective and coqni- 
f i vt' outconios i li needed if teacher edticators are to have adequate data for 
II .1^ in makiny rfiafuitjenxjn f cuf^rie^lum duel G Ions. 

Mananemenf of qroupi^ . The notion of managing instruction needs to In- 
.lucit^ the idea fhaf it occurs in a situation which involves a group. Many 
h'nior) t*^ of classroom managerrwHit are traditionally classified as group manage^ 
I'hMit tochnitjue^. ( fot^ examp I e , f^rov i d 1 ng I nd I vi dua I 1 zed instruction while 
iii.i i n f.i f tii nq ta^Us orinntation for the entire classj managing the transl- 
fi.^fi iMovifH) an L?[i I i ro cla^Ui to I he gym, or maintaining everyone's a^ ren-- 
n.Hi durifH) a ciroup discussion). Also, skills such as "w i tfi i tnoss ^^ovor-' 
I ij^pinq," and the other skills ^trobsud by Kounin (1970) fall into This 
w.-a, ikj tho ^.kills ^tressad by Good and Brophy (1977, 1970). In addi- 
fii^n, i'las!^er, tk)rdon, and othnrs [U'ovidu idnas worth considering for into- 
ifitiv-n info I hu cumponunts of n oUini.room management curriculum which deal 
^, i t h fnafiak]on'i>n t o\ gr^oupM, 

A (lofuwofthy rocnnf addition to this area 'Manford-D (1977) volumo 
.in dovr' I Offing cffuctlve clas^iruom gfTHjfit^ tlirough gnnjp dyruiniic!^ ["ocfui i ciutni . 
Uh' nr T fic i p 1 1^^ of offoctlvu ^iroup devo 1 0[jnR)nt dlncut»'u;a n book pro^ 
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vido f^iu proborvico teachor with an orgtani zat ional structure for learning 
iituiiyiiuj) .ibout a cIdsb as a group. This conceptual framework, if inte- 
(ir*rtocj into a classroom managemen'' curriculum, shouid provide preservice 
t*:'cn hc?rs witti a usoful organizer for learning how to establish cooperativ© 
. inJ M f fc ! vu rjroups , 

M.uuKiomont of indiv_Kiua l beha vior iiroble nris typically found in cl assroom 
''^-^^'flLH' Approaching bohavior problems from a "restoring" (punishment or dl 

i h t'^ip) focu^^ hn^i llmltfid vnlue* Whan nijch a focus is taken with pre-- 
'.Of vice teachers, thoy tend to bQcome authorl tarlan^oriented. They focus 
on control ling after the fact rather than on prevention, problem solving, 
and student responsibility and growth. 

The ideas of Gordon, GlSsser* Good and Brophy, Krumboitz and 
Krumboltz, Dr iukurs, Redl, and others provide techniques which can be incor- 
[loralud into a systenwitlc problem-solving Drientatlon, It is possible for 
|t),K;hnr educators to develop preparation Gxperiences whi'ch provide instruct 
lion from which presorvlctj foachars gain a constructive outlook on helping 
children loarn to be rosponsible for their behavior. This will nut be a 
i:* imp In task. 

The difficulty is not in the orgnn i ^at 1 on and administration necessary 
fcH .idoquatu insfruction and for practice experiences for preservice 
[nachi-u^s* Instead, It lies in the uninten(jed outcomes which may occur 
ilue to the i ntoraction nf cnrtain feachor ctiaractnri st tcs and the Inhornnt 
t thir.jr tor i s M cs of a rjivc^n ft>nhniqun. F^rosnrvice toachnrs who aro non- 
.j^sorlivo will allow children \n iKo doc is Ions inapprnpr lately and will 
not rommuriicafu t hn i r own fujudu^ An cu)c]r os\J vt^ i)rusnrv i lic!cji.:iH>f will act 
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in hostile and punitive ways* Teachers who are Insecure will predetermine 
the outcomes of classroom meetings or conflict resolution sessions and 
vill manipulate to get their own way. In each of these examples, the 
result will be the antithesis of the intended outcomes of responsible 
and independent student behavior - and collaborative problem solving. 

This problem presents a moral dilemma to teacher educators who are 
rui^^ponsi b le for the development of a classroom management curriculum. 
The question which must be answered Is: Does a preservice program have 
a rosponsibl Mty to provide Instruction or certification only to preservice 
teachers whose beliefs, values, and purposes are approprtate? 

The dilemma Is even more apparent when methods such as Glasser's 
lO-step approach to dealing with discipline problems are considered. Inherent 
wit^n ThiD approach are powerful assertive skills and the need to maintain 
attention to a student from initiation of a step to Its conclusion. Taken 
out of the context of Glasser^s philosophical assumptions, a simple extra^ 
polritnd interpretation of the 10-step process could provide an authori- 
tarinn person with a means to become destructively powerful. 

Social -emotional education is an area which teacher educators could 
find useful in the development of a classroom management curriculum. The 
concepts originally developed In the area of social emotional education 
by (kifuiarson (1974a) and expanded and repf^rtad by Barnes and Samuelson (1977) e 
parr of theMSU/ Lansing School District Tenth Cycle Teacher Corps project 
appear to have potential for developing individual student respect and re- 
t^pon^l bi I Ity behaviors. 

The strategies developed by the Teacher Corps staff and classroom 
fuachors were designed to- (1) build positive self concepts, (Z) build 
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"foel inc] word" vocabularies and the constructive expression of emotion, 
(3) encourage the exhibition of helping behaviors and the expression of ap^ 
preciative praise, and (4) facilitate the constructive expression of frus- 
t rirf ion/anger in the Classroom* The program which was developed used the 
'*fh3tura I classroom environment to teach children survival skills needed to 
function in society^ Including expression of one's emotions constructively, 
LHjinq responsible, making growth^produc I ng choices^ and coping with problems* 
(ajrneb, et aL, 1977). Teachers workJng in this project reported that 
Miey observed an increase in constructive behaviors and a reduction In 
btihuviorB which caused managernant problems for teachers. Thus, they pre^ 
vonted discipline problems in ways which allowed students to be responsible 
for their own behavior^ 

In terms of efficiency and effectiveness of a classroom management 
curriculum. It might prove to be worthwhile to Include large amounts of 
program instruction in the area of socia I ^emotlona I education and less in 
th^ area of handling discipline problems. Here again. It will be Important 
for cinssroom management curriculum developers to provide documentation and 
ovoluation data for usa In curriculum revision decisions. 

Management of behavior problems of students returning to cla ssrooms 
due to ma I nstreami nfl . How can a preparation program help preservice teachers 
prepare for ma Instreami ng7 This Is an area which is of much concern to 
both teacher educators and preservice teachers, yet there Is less information 
aval labia about classroom nnanagement problems related to ma i nstreaml ng than 
any of the others we have discussed. 
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Ntast observers bQl i©v© that teacher educators must consider the manage- 
ment problems anticipated by classroort teachers due to mal nstreaml ng, when 
tKjIecting content for a management currlcu I urn. However* another point of view 
proposes that mai nstreamlng topics should be dealt with only when teachers 
have developed a "need to know" because they have a child returning to their 
room from a special program. There Is no current literature on which to base 
curriculum development decisions In this area; we have included the topic 
here In order to call attention to it, and in order to be complete, 

Summa ry . As can be seen from our brief discussion, the selection and 
sequencing of content for a systematic management curriculum will n6t be easy. 
However, it can and should be done. As teacher education programs integrate 
systematic management curricula Into their course offerings. It will become 
important to evaluit© the short-'and long^erm effects of the university 
instruction and related field opportunities on teachers and children. 

As In numerous other areas of the teacher education curriculum, simu- 
lated practice without opportunities for application of classroom management 
knowledge and skills will not be sufficient. We will now turn attention to 
the types of practice and application experiences needed In a teacher pre- 
pdf^atlon program dealing with classroom management. 

Practice in a Controj I ed Envi ronment 

Ultimately, effective c I assroom management techniques are learned through 
adual practice. However, many of the needed behaviors (o.g. , "w Ith i tness . " 
no-lose conflict resolution) are compIeK techniques In themselves. Thus, one 
of the essential parts of a comprehensive classroom management curriculum 
within a preparation program must be opportunities for controlled practice 
cjf of comp lex management behaviors, These sets must be specific 

onouyh to be wall defined as iearninp objecli vesB, but not so mo lacu I ar 
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thaf controlled practice of them results in isolated, nonadaptive behavior 
that does not cumulate In effective integration* 

There are two types of controlled practice experience, each wlt|i a 
di fferen+ purpose. The first makes use of experiencas with adults, acting 
as .idults. It Is Important for preservlcD teachers to experience the con- 
stHiuences of techniqiieG (e.g*^ no- lose problem solving or acti>ve listening) from 
I ho perspBct ( VQ of both the participant and the teacher roles. Unti Nthey exper- 
\mae the valuu of various techniques to themselves, they are not likely to use 
Ihi'iu in thc3 tBHching sitijatlon. Also, lack of skill will interfere with applU 
cation of the techniques In teaching situations. Thus, the purpose of the 
firDt controlled practico setting is to provide a positive personal exper- 
ience upon which the preservice teacher can reflect about feelings as a 
participant and teacher. Secondly, this setting provides ^oi^practice of 
behaviors which may bo new I m themselves or at least applied In a new 
situation, 

Efirly controlled practice eMperlences should not have correct ap- 
pi icQtlon of tecnnique as the primary objective. This is appropriate for later 
experiences. Instead, tlio preservice teacher stJould Identify personal 
conflicts between beliefs about the role of the teacher and the purpose 
of the technique being studied. For example, preservice teachers who believe 
that it is the function of the teacher to determine rules for the class^ 
roofT) Without student Input will have problems implementing any collaborative 
problem solving techniques. While they may appear to go through the steps, 
they carry a hidden agenda which is communicated to the students. Because 
fha children understand fhat solutions are, in fact, the teacher's, chi Id- 
reri may not cooperate In keeping agrei-jments , Unless attention is called to 
beliefs and values, the preservice teacher may assume that the method is 
InadoquatQ rather than recognize a conflict In personal values. LIHowIsg^ 
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as mentioned previously, it Is possible to teach techniques (e*g., Glasser's 
10 steps) which can be used inappropriately as a way to gain more teacher 
power rather than solve problems. 

In this first type of controllad practice setting, it is possible 
for the teacher educator to develop sifnulated experiences based on the real 
c lassroom^conf I i cts and problems of preservlce toachers being Ins^^rucied. 
This strategy Incorporates the id©as of beginning instruction with sonR^lluny 
that Is familiar to the learner, tying the new concepts and or skills to this 
pe rsona 1 know I ed ge * 

The second type of controlled sett ing occurs In the schools and, at 
leflst initially^ under the supervision of the teacher educaitor. In this 
setting, preservice teachers work with groups of 5 to 15 children (depending 
on previous experience). The groups may meet outside of the classroom or 
in an area where they will not be bothered within the classroom. When 
working with small numbers of children In these situations, preservice 
teachers have the experience of applying the techniques being studied 
white they are not respons I bl e^^or all the variables teachers must deal with 
In a classroom. The short-term purposes ^of this experience are two, 
I irst, it provides the preservice teacher with an opportunity to try hands- 
on techniques with school chl jdren, Second, the preservice teacher has a 
current, concrete experience from which reflection and further study can 
p rocoed . 

The longer range purpose Is to help the presnrvice tc^acher Identify 
fhe difference between acting (rote I y going through steps) and Interacting 
([M^ocesslng chit drones responsos to dotermino dpproprlate '^OK^cMai' acllon). 
Thus, In the second Getting, It Is Important for the teacher educator to 
attend to the cognitive and effocttve InterQctlons of student nnd teacher, 
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Processing of the experience then can focus on helping the preservlce teacher 
idontify fhe difference in consequences to children and themselves and dlf^ 
ferences in their teacher behavioV when they were interacting versus rote I y 
(]oing through a technique. 

The processing of controlled practice experiences is a critical factor 
in helping students use appropriate managerrient techniques habitually, 
fiowt?ver, in theue times of decreasing student credit hours and college 
budguts based on credit hour generation, It may be difficult to get enough 
^^iUparvi s ion personnel to provide these experiences. Unfortunately^ pro-- 
viding practice experiences without adequate supervision has proven to be 
worthless in the past. 

' M ect i on 

One danger In developing a comprehensive classroom management component 
'.UMiin a preparation program Is the tendency to try to cram everything Into 
if, This can be worse than doing nothing. Anxiety levels will be raised 
nunproduc H ye I y I and se I f-^conf i dence may be reduced if the preservlce teacher 
views effective classroom manageTOnt as too complex to learn. 

Therefore, it is important for the teacher educator to complete the 
t i .k'. of: (1) analyzing the classroom management task, (2) synthesizing the 
bn^f available li terature, 0) developing Instructional strategi es, (4) Identl- 
fyinc) field experiences which will allow laachers to practice constructive 
mrmaciement techniques, and(i5) identifying human Intervention field techni- 
quo^ which will help teachers gain eKpertlse, While attending to those 
t^3i^[<5^ it must be kept in mind that significant long-term changes in 
bofuivior will not occur without appropriate time for reflection on exp'T-^ 
lenccifs and hat3ituation through practice. 

The planning of appropriate amounts of time to allow for reflection 
will fcJci.liKjte value and behavior awarenesB and* when finally appropriatQ^ 
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|).ih)viur udjij'.tmriK Tfiu^., d umjor tn^k of Uu? fo.iChor^ (KJu^:utc)t will ^ns fo 

nnU GoquuncD uriticul chunks of m^^torl^li. whir;h nrtj rnunt dpprQprUto ly 
lunrnud hi univur^i+y and i^chooi room jMrtfifUji. *ifO ij iMetil lu prQvijn-- 

fiv^) cl a OS room managarmjnl, 

il friu^J bu fuvluil dl Ifiib tlriiu tfuit 1ho rolo!. of 1hn clinic: prof o^ibor, 
.ijviuur-, uupofvi^or, <u)d/or cuupof u f i ruj tijnclu/r ruu rjcidnionol fnclor^':. 
(ritiCrdI to the ^uccms ancj growth of tho preservice toachur. A dU.cu>..uion 
Pin a ri>li-b is K'^yond the ^u:op{i of thi^} f)uper, howcivor* 

r.^ i.; M i fif^ iK2(^-J_et]CciJor Ijiti^rcU iori^ qt^ C I ^:H:.^^JorTi^ J^jH;UK]t)^^ 

Within a teacher prnpnrntion program, the tabchlng axperioncos pro- 
'/Id-Mj for proservicd teachGrs need to bo structured ifi w^^ys which a I I Ov/ for 
J o.jnfFnuous increas^e in classroom roapons i bi I i ty , In planning those 
oxp^jriencos, two things, must bo kept in mind. One is thnt too much pr«tice 
in -r^ntrol led settings cm ba nounterproductl ve, due to lacH of opporturi i + l as 
fo iransfer knowlcidge and skills to the more compIeK classroom situatlc^n* 
Tho second that, If put into a complox setting where it is necessary 
Iq ••i.urv i ve„'' most prasorvlce teachers will. Whon placed in a satting 
whi.:h Is too complex to handle effectively, their Dow©r to think about 
whnt an effective classroom manager does rind then to behavQ accorcJInglv is 
n-ducGd to acting out a sterotyped teacher managen)ent role or rotely g^I ng 
through pres/iously learned steps. Preservice teachers do develop a classroom 
fficBnapement mode when piacGd in situations for wliich they ara not pre- 
part)d. However, the methods used to survive are typically bdsed on haw they ex 
perlencod schooling, their habitual survival strategies, and the behavior 
of inservice, teacher models^ rather than on application of aducational 
principles* 
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O'i.,- pro.orvla, tunchors hnvu been .ippropr i.ta I y pm|w-.,rorl nnd ro,6y 
ISi" fifu.l stdyo;; of pro'.orvlco prepdcul ion, it Is i^,por lan+ fmi 
iH.'y tcMch in n situation whore they take on cUi many closr,room raspons.'bl- 
I if io. as possible. Nost prGpar.tior, pmnramn' culminating ta.cHing escpbrience. 
'-'"I""' l-a':hinn (un for fun., Inly, ^K)mHtir^os jtm orUx cl a^i^rcKW .^Kper oc- 
^nr. in thu . Ins. room of an In.ervlce te.clmr. Froquantly and unf ort umte I y, 
Na. fucnity who wero rn.ponaible for the earlier program preparafion are not 
invnivod in thi2 culminating teaching experience. It is very difficult, then, 
l'> n.hiblisfi purposes and goals for the uxparioncQ which are consistent 
with the previous preparation. In tfiese situations, evaluation ,nd supsr = 
vi'.ion mo nitficr lacking or conducted by p^hars wfio know little of tfie 
firo.urvico to.i.jher's provious proparatlon. 

At otfior times, people rosponsible for Gupervlsion do havo knowledge 
of the preparation prograrri, but they also have a diffcront sot of beliefs 
obout teacher preparation and, specifically, classroom managemerrt. At a 
tirnu which is critical to th- P rn.e rv I toacficr's growth and ability to 
'3Ct.in a thoughtful manner, little or inappropriate help is provided. The 
net result Is that preserv ice teachers keep "order" any way thoy can, to 
n.-irvive. During an Gxperience like this, many preservlce teachers honestly 
tnink that they will manage their own classrooms In the future as they mre ■ 
fau-iht In their previous coursework. However, the legitimate time for 
fhuughtful practice is lost, and many are never able to find the support ' 
necessary to change from a traditional, authoritarian model. 

In addition to adequate amounts of re^L responsibility, thP culmlna+ing 
classroom experience can provide a number of other supports to thoughtful 
practice of classroom management nnethods based on educational princrples. The 
lem«nts necessary include: (1) chances not to be saved when things aren't 
going well,(2) opportunities to reflect on studant and teacher actic^ns, 
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i,Kj reachcr, princi,.,!, un i v,.,r. i tv .*=rvl.or=l with wta to 
,„,„„„„.,,,„) continuous u,„.or lu„M ICS to ova iu.vio one' s u„n „r,< tia.. «k)^ 

t , I rtw-ifn-vhn nnd cnrifoTOMCe with 
^rowrh, cHul(D) opportunltiBG to plan, in^atruU, ov.Iu^^c, - 

IKii iHifi, cjnd chi I cir-eru 



wo havo di. cussed soma of the many things which must be considered 
i„ ,,>e development of a comprehenoi va Cassmor. management curriculum. 
THoro i. roa.on to bolleve that thorough training of this klr.d wi 11 Buc^ 
in developing the important sKill. involved in classroom .anagor^ent. 
,MIU If is worth noting onco again that skills alone are not enough; suc^ 
CO.S demands genoral .ental health and, in particular, ego strength. Ir^di-^ 
viduals who ar« hostile, sadistic, sarcastic, defensive, prone to taking 
,H.dont misbahovior personally and holding grudges, or so authoritarian that 
H,ey connot tolerate student assert i venass or individuality ar. no! likely 
,o form productive teacher^student relationships or to establish credibility 

..spact. Thay might succeed in obtaining grudging compliance through 
persistant application of technical ski lU. but at a cost In student attN 
tudas toward them and everything associa'ted with them. 

These considerations imply that teachar preparation programs should ^ 
include mechanisms to identify such individuals end keep the. out of the 
classroom unless they Improve their own personal adjustments. Individuals 
with seriously Inappropriate a.titud^s or ulhur neurotic probN.s .ay 
require general psychotherapy. IndividuaU .hose problems In classroom 
^naga^nt are confined n«stly to their own Inhibitions when acting as 
authority figures may only requira enrollment in asserti veness training - 
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In coru..:lu:,iQn, uvin,^ lhuu(|h w,.; wor.J ^1 i '.d[.p..n n f-J wMh t Hn limilod ho-)y 
of (-fiiiiirlCfi I rOi.U(!jrch on cldS'wcXjm in.inoaerriont, our o>A:r,ill i mp i fji;^. i on is 
..priniistic. Tho rono.jrch will bo aiiqmnntud by Innw siudi'^H prescnMy in 
pi.j.o?.', .^irul by '.y .fern t it. ov.i I ujMr.n'i of snmo nf tbo n^wnr p rnh I oni-'^o I v i rn 
tochniquori. More gDnerally, fho advice ofl-ored in v.Jrit-u', i.ourubb of Ibu-i y 
j(Rl idojb about cUjSGroorn management Is mostly comp Icmuntfiry ur mufuriMy 
, oiii forcinq, Thcjre is wido agreomtjn+ on matter^, tf^k^sn up hy rtlrfurent writora 
D'.po.-idlly on qoneral Ideas such the Importance of f) pouitlvc „iu) praven- 
tive ipprooch, Most d I sanroements tiro confined to quosiions nbout the merits 
,.f very specific techniques. Thuruforo, it is posslblo to dovolop a systoma- 
t ic and internally consistont but yet comprehensive approach to clasBroom 
manacieiTK-nt by integrating material from divurso sources, tfius providing a 
basis for curriculum and instruction in turicher education. We hope this 
paper has been a useful stop toward this end. 
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